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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


_ Tue outstanding international event of the past month 
was indubitably Signor Mussolini’s service to Civilization in 
sf the shape of a timely reminder of the right 

Wo British == way to bring Prussianized Germany to reason. 
This demonstration caused a severe shock in 

Downing Street, Fleet Street, Lombard Street, and other 
quarters that have for various reasons and with divers 
objects persuaded themselves that post-war Germany is a 
totally different community from pre-war Germany now 
that ‘“‘the spectre of Militarism’’ is banished and the 
Junker has become a Quaker and that all that is necessary 
to induce ‘‘ sweet reasonableness’ in the Fatherland is for 
other Powers to display that quality and to show Berlin 
‘ that Europe is now one united happy family which knows 
neither “‘ Allies” nor “‘ enemies ” and which intends—like a 
married couple at the end of a novelette—to live happily 
ever afterwards. Uncommonly little has happened since 
the Armistice to encourage this sentimental view, while 
much has occurred to justify the contrary opinion, namely 
that Germany is unchanged, unchanging, and unchangeable. 
What she was yesterday that she is to-day and will be 
to-morrow. She has no regrets about the Great War 
except that the Allies won, and that she lost, and she means 
to devote her vital energy and immense resources to 
retrieving the situation at the earliest practical moment. 
Germany’s hour will sound all the sooner in proportion as 
Foreign Statesmen play the ostrich and thus enable the 
Powers-that-Be in Berlin, as in 1914, to convince the German 
people that they stand to gain more than they can reason- 
ably expect to lose by omnnrene on another Frightful 
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Adventure. After all, we are dealing with a nation of 
realists,,and it is not an indictable offence to best other 
nations for the benefit of one’s own country, however incom- 
patible with that Idealism which optimists like to imagine 
regulates the affairs of the universe. British optimism had 
a prolonged innings prior to the last Great War and was 
‘not out’? when the crash came and shattered the laborious 
superstructure of unreality that Lord Haldane and other 
simpletons had raised in honour of their “ spiritual home.” 
They never tired of telling us that “the German danger is 
a myth,” that the German Emperor was a Pacifist, that 
“German business men know which side their bread is 
buttered,” that ‘‘ German Socialists would rise as one man 
sooner than allow the Military clique to go to war,” that, 
in effect, “‘Pan-Germanism”’ was “‘a figment of the 
diseased brain of professional scaremongers ”’ in London and 
elsewhere. All we need do was to “‘live and let live’ and 
“credit our good German friends with like motives as 
ourselves.” They had their way—we had the War. Our 
Optimists have now reverted to type and doubtless at no 
distant date they will lead civilization to another cataclysm. 


As the British method of dealing with Germany—which 
merely consisted in paying blackmail whenever the German 
Museolini? Government asked for it—was a tragic fiasco, 
~—' $ we have no right to be surprised that practical 

politicians elsewhere reject it and prefer the 
old-fashioned plan which is usually successful with any 
bully and almost invariably so with Germany. The Italian 
Prime Minister gave a brilliant illustration of this system 
on February 6th, the success of which must have surpassed 
his most sanguine expectations. The episode has probably 
contributed more to stabilize the peace of Europe than all 
our gushing over Locarno and apostrophes to the League 
of Nations. Our flabby politicians and timid journalists 
who were badly “‘rattled”’ while the Italo-German storm 
raged should not forget that it was Germany who, as usual, 
threw down the glove. The quarrel was none of Italy’s 
seeking. The Bavarian Prime Minister (Dr. Held)—not 
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improbably acting in collusion with Berlin—played to the 
Jingo gallery in Munich by an attack on Italian administra- 
tion in the Trentino. Instead of getting under his bed or 
apologizing for his country’s existence, as the average 
‘“* Responsible Statesman”? might have been tempted to 
do, Signor Mussolini, after due deliberation, went down to 
the Chamber of Deputies in Rome and addressed Germany 
in the only language she understands or ever will understand. 
It was an altogether admirable performance, deservedly 
rousing tremendous enthusiasm throughout Italy and raising 
the prestige of the Fascist Government. It was only under 
Fascism, apparently, that the spokesman of Italy dare speak 
with her enemies in the gate. The Italian Prime Minister 
opened with the observation : 

I believe that it is better between nations as between persons, to speak 
frankly and at the right moment. . . . For three years the Fascist Government 
has followed a policy of moderation towards Germany, and has never sought 
revenge against its defeated foe, but has steadily opposed all severe measures. 
Even the most embittered Germans recognized this to be true. Last year, 


after prolonged negotiations, we concluded with Germany the. first treaty of 
commerce which she had signed since the Treaty of Versailles. - 


But “after Locarno”—as should be noted in Downing 
Street—‘‘ an unscrupulous campaign” was “suddenly let 
F loose in Germany” against Italy, who was 
* After accused of removing various memorials and 
Locarno ” 

monuments to various Germans in the 
Trentino, while German newspapers published “ horrifying 
descriptions of alleged acts of violence committed against 
German tourists in Italy.” As Signor Mussolini told the 
Chamber : 


On the top of all these lies they started to talk about boycotting Italian 
goods, and stopping their tourist traffic to Italy. 

Now let us clear up once and for all the question of this tourist traffic. We 
are an eminently hospitable people. That is because our civilization is thousands 
of years old. We wish to remain hospitable even although this hospitality is 
abused, even when a primitive folklore wanders through our superb cities and 
one sees walking about individuals dressed in a very primitive style. But let 
no one make the mistake of thinking that Italy can be conquered by means 
of a boycott of tourist traffic. Italy exists by many other resources, and many 
who come to Italy do so not to bring us gifts but to save money. But in any 
case, while on the subject of this boycott, let me say that if it were to become 
effective to-morrow, with the tacit consent of the German authorities, we should 
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reply with a boycott which would be twice as effective, and to any reprisals 
which might be taken we should reply with reprisals thrice as severe. 


After thus disposing of the tourists in a manner to delight 
his compatriots, who have much to put up with from 
tourists—especially the German variety—Signor Mussolini 
dealt with the Bavarian Prime Minister, who had told the 
Bavarian Diet the previous day : 


We must do everything to better the situation in the South Tyrol and to 
bring liberty to the Germans of the Upper Adige valley, and I myself feel it 
my duty to make a vigorous protest against the brutal acts of violence com- 
mitted in the South Tyrol.* 

We all sympathize with the German population of Southern Tyrol. This is 
not only natural from the historical point of view; it is particularly compre- 
hensible in the present relationship between Bavaria and Southern Tyrol, all 
the more so for every national-minded person now that our German brothers in 
Southern Tyrol are in such terrible social and political need. Hand in hand 
with it there exists deep economic depression. We know that things need not 
be like this if the spirit of pacification were really at work in Italy. But there 
are people at work who, even beyond the wrongs that exist at present, desire to 
disturb the pacification of the world at large in an appreciable manner. One 
often has the impression that even if there is no official interest there, yet there 
is unofficial interest in not allowing pacification to take place. I cannot escape 
the impression that agents provocateurs are involved. We must do all we can 
to ease the situation in Southern Tyrol, and whatever is suitable for bringing 
freedom to Germans in Southern Tyrol. I must here make the sharpest protest 
against the violence which is being done to Southern Tyrol. 


Upon this the Italian Prime Minister observed : 


I consider this a perfectly fantastic speech. Fantastic from a diplomatic 
point of view, because even before the war there was never any question of a 
German South Tyrol. Again, the question of the Upper Trentino was regulated 
by the peace treaties and by the Treaty of St. Germain with Austria. It is 
likewise preposterous to talk of acts of violence, of brutal violence, committed 
by the Fascist Government in the Upper Trentino. 

In the Upper Trentino we are carrying on an Italian policy, and in the 
application of our laws we treat the inhabitants of that part as Italian citizens, 
If we did anything else, we should have a State within the State on the frontier. 


Opportunely the speaker reminded Italy and the world of 


** the intentions of the Pan-German leaders in the event of a 
German victory.” 
Some days before our great victory on the Piave, which dissipated German 


dreams, they demanded “natural frontiers’’ for the better defence of the 
Trentino and Austria, the incorporation in the latter of Italian territories, 


* The reader will appreciate the studied offensiveness of the Bavarian 
Premier from the full text of his onslaught on Italy which provoked the latter’s 
crushing reprisal. 
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including communes on the Asiago plateau and in the province of Vicenza 
the readjustment of the frontiers, with an extension of Austrian territory beyond 
the upper valleys of the Rivers Adda and Oglio, as far as the southern confines 
of Lake Garda. Moreover, they claimed a huge indemnity, and required that 
the official language should be German. 

The Germans would have refused autonomy to the Italian Trentino, and 
would have introduced the German language in all the schools. There would 
have been a fierce campaign against Italian irredentism with the encouragement 
of an influx of Germans, or the expulsion of irredentists, until the time came 
when the Italian Trentino should have become entirely Austrian. There was 
to have been no amnesty and no hope of return for Italian refugees. Their 
property was to have been confiscated and used to make up war losses and pay 
Tyrolean soldiers who had remained loyal to Austria. 


Tue British Government might usefully take a leaf out of 
the Italian book by occasionally reminding the British 
people of the fate which was in store for 
_— them had Hindenburg reached London as 
Germany confidently anticipated. Signor 
Mussolini could only ascribe the present German attitude 
towards Italy to “ phenomenal ignorance.”” We quote the 
conclusion of this inspiring and historic utterance because 
it embodies the spirit of modern Italy which looks forward 
to a national future as glorious as her imperishable past. 


I believe that this campaign was the outcome of phenomenal ignorance. 
I think that many Germans did not know us sufficiently. Evidently they had 
lived in Italy for twenty or thirty years before. They ignored the fact that 
Italy has 42,000,000 inhabitants in its narrow peninsula, and that there are 
between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 Italians abroad. Above all, they forgot 
our spirit, our sense of dignity, and our moral sense, and the fact that Italy was 
Fascist. Germans looked upon Italy as a political pawn and a picturesque 
land, not having grasped our deeply rooted traditional instincts which assure 
the future. They will learn, and I state it now, that Italy will not yield an inch 
on the Upper Adige. 

We will apply rigorously, methodically, and tenaciously—with that method 
of cool tenacity which ought to mark the Fascist way of doing things—all our 
laws which have been passed already or which are to be passed in the future. 
We will make this region Italian, because it is Italian—Italian geographically 
and Italian historically. One can well and truly say of the Brennero that there 
is a frontier fixed by the unerring hand of God. 

The Germans of the Upper Adige are not a national minority but an ethnical 
remnant. They only number 180,000, whereas in Czecho-Slovakia the Germans 
number 3,500,000 against 5,000,000 Czechs. Of these 180,000, I should say 
that 80,000 are Italians who have been Germanized, but we will endeavour 
to redeem them and to find for them once again their old Italian names, so 
that they will be proud to be citizens of the great Italian motherland. The 
others are the last remains of the barbarian invasions—and for these we will 
adopt the Roman policy of severe justice. 

To the German nation we say: ‘‘ The Fascist people wishes to be a sincere 
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friend who looks you straight in the eyes, a friend with clean hands, a friend 
who stands outside that ‘ Kultur’ which we have now done with.” My speech 
must be regarded as the adoption of a political and diplomatic position. I 
hope that it will be heard by all those who ought to hear it, so that the Italian 
Government need not make a concrete reply, as it would have to do if the German 
Government assumed responsibility for what has happened. As for the six- 
column article which a provincial Fascist newspaper published the other day 
—I read it very carefully—under the heading: ‘ Fascist Italy will never lower 
her flag on the Brennero,” I sent the editor my copy of the paper with the 
following alteration in the heading: ‘“ Fascist Italy can if necessary carry the 
tricolour to the other side of the Brennero, but never take it away.” 


GERMANY—official and unofficial—was literally flabbergasted 
by this oration. Many of them thought at first that 
“Fat Out electricity must have played them false and 
of Fire ”” that Signor Mussolini’s pronouncement was a 

fabrication. They could not believe that any 
statesman of Italy—only the other day, as it were, the 
“odd man” of the Triple Alliance—would dare thus to 
beard the Fatherland and to brave the furor Teutonicus. 
Equally amusing was the “ pained and grieved attitude ” 
of the “ Heavy Fathers” of Fleet Street and neighbouring 
thoroughfares. They assured us it was “really most incon- 
siderate of Signor Mussolini—at this particular moment 
when the British Foreign Office was enjoining magnanimity 
all round—to make a speech so out of harmony with 
the “spirit of Locarno.” ‘“‘ Why couldn’t the Italian 
Prime Minister ignore Dr. Held’s tactless utterance as 
Responsible Statesmen in this country would undoubtedly 
have done, instead of putting all the fat into the fire.” But 
as it turned out, Signor Mussolini put no fat in the fire. 
On the contrary, he took some out. Whereas Signor 
Mussolini had chastized the Bavarian Prime Minister on 
the day after his offence, the German Government was so 
demoralized by the Italian Prime Minister’s riposte that 
many hours were wasted in wondering what should be 
done, and after the German Press had been allowed to 
blow off a certain amount of steam it was announced that 
‘calmer counsels prevailed.”’” The Reichstag was, however, 
permitted to pass a flamboyant resolution which Herr 
Stresemann supported in a “ dignified ” speech, disclaiming 
all intentions of emulating the “rhetorical expressions ” of 
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Signor Mussolini. He admitted the inaccuracy of many 
anti-Italian statements in the German Press and denounced 
all and sundry Germans who might threaten any “‘ boycott ” 
of Italy or of Italian goods—though for months this move- 
ment had gone on without any rebuke from authority, 
nor would there have been any but for the Italian Prime 
Minister’s warning to the German Government. 


In a forcible feeble passage Herr Stresemann rashly ascribed 
Signor Mussolini’s outburst to Italy’s inability to get a 
security pact for the Brenner Pass frontier 
owing to Germany’s refusal, after which he 
talked somewhat wildly about invoking the 
League of Nations. 


Forcible 
Feeble 


Signor Mussolini was quite right when he said that was, in the first order, 
an internal Italian affair. But Italy was under the obligation taken over by 
all the succession States to afford special protection to minorities, and changes 
of frontier could not alter the sympathy of German cultural feeling for a country 
and people which had been German for centuries and still belonged to the com- 
munity of German culture. In reality the situation of things was such that if 
the danger of a disturbance of peace arose out of the oppression of a people an 
appeal to the League of Nations was permissible. Moreover, the League of 
Nations was the institution whose duty it was to defend the rights of oppressed 
peoples. The speech of Signor Mussolini raised precisely this problem. It not 
only demanded the Italianization of the South Tyrol, but was interpreted 
throughout the entire world as a threat of war directed either against Austria 
or against Austria and Germany together. Such threats were absolutely incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the League of Nations. 


Signor Mussolini naturally refused to sit down under this, 
and the day after the German Foreign Minister’s infelicitous 
intervention the Italian Prime Minister once more addressed 
the Italian Parliament—this time in the Senate. He was 
no less emphatic and certainly not less effective than he 
had been in the Chamber of Deputies, recapitulating and 
driving home all his previous points and finally summarizing 
the contest between the two Governments as follows : 


Honourable Senators, the brief debate of these days has not brought two 
Ministers face to face with one another, but two points of view—a complex 
and delicate situation. Hence the interest and emotion aroused in the entire 
world. Now that the veils have fallen the situation appears extraordinarily 
clear. Germany means to assume within and without the League of Nations 
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the spiritual guardianship of all the Germans in the world, even of those few 
dwelling in the Upper Adige, who before the war did not belong to the Reich. 
That must be noted and made the subject of attentive meditation. 

But I declare not less explicitly : 


1. That the alien inhabitants of the Upper Adige are outside absolutely 
the number of those minorities which were the object of special agreements 
in the treaties of peace. 

2. That Italy will never accept any discussion of this matter in any 
assembly or in any council, and that consequently the vote of the Tyrolese 
Diet is quite useless. 

3. That the Fascist Government will react with the greatest energy 
against any plan of such a nature, because it would deem itself guilty of 
a real crime of treason if for the sake of 100,000 Germans who have come 
upon Italian soil any prejudice should occur to the security and peace of 
the 42,000,000 Italians who certainly form the most homogeneous and 
compact national block existing in Europe. 


These are not threats than can be countered by ambiguous quibbles; they 
are affirmations of dignity and strength that can never be belied by facts, as is 
the habit in the new Italy, which too many Germans, relying still on old stories, 
make the grave mistake of not yet knowing. 

Honourable Senators, in your exquisite sense of responsibility you feel that 
the discussion of these days has touched fundamental questions. Fundamental 
and vital is not only the question of the intangibility of the Brenner, which 
Dr. Stresemann, many thanks to him, recognizes juridically in pursuance of 
the treaties of peace, but everything else that is derived from that intangibility. 
You remember that from 1866 to 1915 the nation suffered from the absurd old 
frontier of the Trentino as from the knife of an enemy who was driving his blade 
from the Alps to the brink of the Po. This frontier was one of the most dis- 
tressing features of our national drama, interrupted in 1866, resumed and con- 
cluded happily in 1918 with the victory of our arms. This word is definitive— 
inviolable! In speaking thus I believe I am really speaking for the whole 
Italian people. 


The usually undemonstrative Senate allowed no doubt to 
linger anywhere as to the orator’s expressing Italian senti- 
ments. Thrice the Senators rose to their feet to acclaim 
the great patriot. The air was now clear and an audible 
silence fell upon the Fatherland, who prudently retired 
from an unequal contest, and to-day the one-time popular 
hero, Dr. Held, is among Germany’s least esteemed citizens, 
while Europe gains enormously by realizing that at any 
rate one public man in the front rank knows a bully when 
he sees one—likewise the proper remedy. That is a real 
gain to the cause of peace—avowedly “the greatest of 
British interests.” 
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As our readers vividly recall, the Brotherhood of Man was 
initiated at Locarno. It was subsequently signed, sealed, 
Fresh Strife and delivered in London—in celebration of 
which the Press Association announced a 
re-decoration of the room at the Foreign Office in which the 
joyful event occurred at a cost of some thousands of pounds 
sterling. It is therefore something of a shock to learn, now 
that, ex hypothesi, every European nation adores every other 
European nation, that a “crisis” is threatened in connection 
with Germany’s entry into the League of Nations, which 
was hailed by all men who described themselves as “ of 
good will” as a prelude to the Millennium. Nor is this 
‘‘ crisis”? easy for outsiders to follow, because “‘ on Locarno 
principles” it was “ unthinkable,” and therefore could not 
occur. We don’t know what to make of it, but then we are 
among the unregenerate who never believed in the “ miracle,” 
as Locarno was officially described. The Council of the 
League consists of four permanent members, namely, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, and six non- 
permanent members, namely, Belgium, Brazil, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Spain, Sweden, and Uruguay. Germany was 
promised a permanent seat on the Council whenever she 
entered the League. This was intelligible in those who 
imagined the League would gain by her inclusion, as it was 
always obvious that without it she would never join. But 
this enlargement of the Council has encouraged Poland— 
who is now a Great Power, with a great population holding 
a critical position between East and West—and it is alleged 
Spain and Brazil, also to claim permanent seats on the 
Council. To this Germany objects, and, as usual, her objec- 
tion is supported by all our pro-Germans and many of our 
Mugwumps, though, if these believed a tithe of what they 
have said about the “spirit of Locarno,” which had wiped 
out the evil memory of the Great War and buried Inter- 
national animosities, they should rejoice at the enlargement 
of the Council of the League, which would afford Germany 
and her new-found friends golden opportunities of composing 
their differences and burying the hatchet in heart-to-heart 
talks. The trouble with Mugwumps is that they only half- 
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believe the “‘ rot” they palm off on the public. Locarno has 
altered nothing. It has merely opened a new chapter of 
strife. 


GERMANY is generally willing to oblige those who desire to 
be deceived, as is only too frequently the ambition of 
Responsible Statesmen in this country as 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But it 
must be acknowledged in all fairness to the 
Germans that they do not go out of their way to bamboozle 
us. It is our politicians, pre-war and post-war, who insist 
on being humbugged—who create their own Fool’s Paradise, 
and then summon the British Public inside. So it was over 
“Locarno,” and is over Germany’s entry into the League 
of Nations. The claptrap has been almost exclusively 
British claptrap. ‘The Locarno spirit” with which we 
on this side of the North Sea are deafened is for all practical 
purposes non-existent on the other. It pleases and suits 
Front Bench politicians of every denomination—and when 
it comes to talking nonsense about foreign countries there 
is little to choose between members of the Carlton Club, the 
National Liberal Club, and the Independent Labour Party 
—to represent Germany’s membership of the League of 
Nations as opening a new era of Peace and Good Will. This 
pretext enables our Mandarins and Mugwumps in Parliament 
and on the Press to lecture every other nation that is unable 
to share our illusions on their ‘‘ unreasonableness,” “‘ bitter- 
ness,” “ bigotry,’ and “ Chauvinism.” But the only crime 
of France and Poland, who are now being scolded from 
London—all “in the true Locarno spirit’’—is that they 
insist on seeing facts that stare them in the face, while our 
Ministers, ex-Ministers, and newspapers prefer to bury their 
heads in the sand as obliviously as they did before the war, 
for which British illusionism, as we learn afresh from every 
successive ‘‘ revelation,” was largely responsible. We repeat 
that we cannot blame the Germans for our own folly. They 
have done all that is reasonable in trying to prevent foreigners 
from reading more into their entry into the League of Nations 
than that event implies. German declarations abundantly 
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justify the sceptism and suspicions of France, Poland, and 
others. 


THERE seems to be almost a conspiracy to conceal the true 
inwardness of German policy from the British People and 
, from the Peoples of the Dominions. This 
Conmmirney might have been deemed impossible after the 
illumination of 1914-18. But among the 

forgetful everything is possible. The war is banished like 
an evil dream—by us, though by no other nation who fought 
through it on either side—and all the vested interests are 
mobilized to make us disremember its every lesson. This 
is no doubt largely the handiwork of pro-German propa- 
gandists, who are usually more German than the Germans. 
The Berlin Government has given little countenance to the 
latest mystification. Indeed, it would be nearer the mark 
to describe it as trying to open the eyes of the other members 
of the League of Nations to the real significance of its im- 
pending entry. A semi-official Note was issued in the German 
capital on Tuesday, February 9th, by the German Govern- 
ment to explain to the German people what Germany’s 
accession to the League signifies to Germany. This Note 
was circulated by Reuter to the British Press and published 
here and there on February 10th—so inconspicuously, 
however, that we believe it will be new to the vast majority 
of our readers. We claim it as justifying everything we have 
written since the Locarno Pact opened the floodgates of 
hallucination. This Note, indeed, makes the situation 
plainer than the noonday sun has been of late. Germany 
joins the League of Nations, as it was always inevitable she 
would—not in the spirit of the Covenant, but in order to 
mould it to her own purposes, as she is now confident of 
doing. Otherwise she would elect to remain outside. With 
a degree of frankness calculated to make Bismarck turn in 
his grave the German Government proclaims Germany’s 
two main objects, namely, a revision of the Peace Treaties 
and the acquisition of Colonies. We give the operative 
clauses of this severely boycotted Note, which we dug out 
of a remote page of an important London Journal (to which 
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however, an intelligent sub-editor supplied the suggestive 
heading “ Revision of Treaties’? and “‘ Claims to Colonial 
Mandates’’). Here is the semi-official text as translated by 
Reuter, which will make it impossible for any of our simple- 
tons hereafter to complain that they had been “ misled by 
German assurances ”’ : 


With regard to Germany’s work within the League, one may mention such 
international questions as, first, the revision of impracticable treaties, whose 
maintenance endangers the peace of the world, and, second, the co-operation 
of Germany in universal disarmament. 

In addition, it is pointed out that the League has taken over a number of 
special problems which are of vital importance to Germany, such as the adminis- 
tration of the Sarre, the security of Danzig, racial minorities, and, finally, colonial 
mandates, to share in which the German people makes a well-justified claim. 


As the reference to “‘ the co-operation of Germany in universal 
disarmament ”’ is liable to be fastened upon by Pacifists, we 
should remember that it mainly envisages the disarmament 
of France and Italy, who are to-day the chief continental 
bulwarks of civilization against future Pan-German aggres- 
sion. We all know, or should know, what “revision” of 
any Treaty in a German sense signifies. It both accounts 
for the renewed apprehensions of France and the claim of 
Poland to a seat on the Council of the League, which the 
British people would unreservedly support if the conspiracy 
of silence in Parliament, in the Press, and on the platform 
could be broken through and they were allowed to appreciate 
the issues at stake. An authoritative statement of Poland’s 
case will be found elsewhere in this number. 


THE British Dominions should at last be able to realize 
how intimately their own interests are bound up with these 

remote European events, which seem so far 
At Laat away that it is not easy to persuade any 
considerable proportion of our compatriots overseas that 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand are equally con- 
cerned with the Mother Country in the business of the 
Geneva League of Nations, to which unthinking Statesman- 
ship was allowed by an indifferent public to commit them 
without any realization of the obligations. Had enemies of 
the League of Nations introduced Germany into its bosom 
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in order to ‘‘ bust it ’’—in conjunction with Russia, who is 
alleged by the cognoscenti to be waiting the psychological 
moment—we could understand present developments. But 
it was the act of partisans of the League who pronounced 
that institution incomplete without the inclusion of the 
great disturber of the world’s peace, and who declared 
they would never be happy at Geneva without Germany. 
Now they have got what they worked for, and some of them 
are anything but comfortable, and no wonder. Germany, 
as we have seen, avows her intention to utilize the League 
to recast the Treaties to which the League owes its existence, 
or, in other words, by diplomatic means to retrieve what she 
lost on the stricken field—until at last the mighty Father- 
land emerges as the victor, while the Allies disgorge “‘ their 
ill-gotten gains of Versailles.” How, we should like to 
know, will this promote the peace of Europe, of which the 
League of Nations was the appointed custodian? It is, 
indeed, an impasse made infinitely worse by the limitless 
opportunities for international intrigue which Geneva will 
afford German diplomacy, whose genius lies in embroiling 
other Powers. As Great Britain is mainly responsible for 
the gaffe of introducing Germany (which will either cause the 
League to break up, or alternatively to become an anti- 
British organization), our Press might be rather more 
indulgent to other nations who are Germany’s immediate 
neighbours, and as such are invariably the first to feel 
German pressure, whether diplomatic or military. No one 
would be heard to deny that Germany understands the art 
of making herself disagreeable to any weaker nation, just as 
she knows how to knuckle down to any she deems stronger. 


As’ a European Power Great Britain cannot disclaim 
European responsibilities and ‘‘ wash her hands of all these 
never-ending continental squabbles,” as urged 
by some journalists who never pause to 
think. Geography, if nothing else, makes it 
impossible for us to cut adrift from Europe and concentrate 
on “an exclusively Imperial policy,” even if we wished to 
do so and were prepared to ignore any moral obligations we 
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have contracted. Morality sits somewhat lightly on the 
anti-European School among us, but they cannot alter the 
physical position of these islands, which in a strategic sense 
are appreciably nearer the Continent than they were, owing 
to the development of the aeroplane and the submarine, 
both of which might become serious dangers if Great Britain 
heeded those who tell us in season and out of season that we 
are nothing to Europe and that Europe is nothing to us. If 
the Dominions could tow their Mother Country 2,000 miles 
to sea ‘Imperial isolation”? might become a practical 
policy, but not until then. As it is, the fate of Great 
Britain is bound up with that of our nearest neighbours, 
conspicuously France and Belgium, and consequently their 
security and independence become vital British interests. 
So whether we like it or not—and likes and dislikes count 
for little in International affairs—we are constrained to see 
things through French and Belgian eyes as well as through 
our own, and it is merely insular ignorance, and not 
*“‘ Tmperial thinking,” that causes our mentors to speak and 
write as some of them do about France and Poland—the 
independence and integrity of the latter being indispensable 
to the former, and therefore to Great Britain. 


So far from assuaging animosities and allaying suspicions 
by installing German Statecraft at Geneva, we are likely to 
7 see an accentuation of both. One probable 

ie. Des of source of friction between Great Britain and 
bt Continental nations will be the support Ger- 
many is likely to receive in her efforts to 

restart a Greater Germany Overseas. We cannot be sur- 
prised after the pro-Germanism of successive British 
Governments since the Armistice, if the smaller Continental 
countries without Colonies seek to relieve the pressure on 
themselves of their formidable neighbour by encouraging 
German ambitions outside Europe. If the Peace Treaties 
are to be “‘ revised’ for the benefit of the Fatherland, and 
‘* concessions ” are to be the order of the day in the interests 
of peace and good will, “que messieurs les assassins com- 
mencent.”” This was in effect Monsieur Clemenceau’s retort 
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to one of Mr. Lloyd George’s lectures at the Paris Peace 
Conference in favour of “ Allied moderation.” If “‘ magna- 
nimity ” was the wise and right policy for the victors, let 
Great Britain set the example by relinquishing some of 
Germany’s several Colonies “‘ mandated” to her. Many 
members of the League of Nations will feel the full force of 
this suggestion whenever the question is raised by Germany, 
who has set her heart on recovering all her lost possessions, 
not a few of which she is confident of squeezing out of our 
squeezable statesmen as “ graceful concessions” to the 
spirit of Locarno and as “ an earnest of British good faith.” 
If the Dominions slumber over this question, and allow them- 
selves to be fobbed off with the conventional statement that 
any such eventuality is “ unthinkable,” they will wake up 
one fine day to discover that the “‘ unthinkable ” has actually 
happened, and that Germany is back in the Pacific, in Africa, 
and elsewhere. It will then be too late for remonstrance, 
though not for indignation. Now is the time for a frank 
declaration that any such policy is regarded by the 
Dominions as outside the pale of practical politics. This is 
no dog-in-the-manger attitude, as there are territories else- 
where, valuable beyond the dreams of avarice, which Germany 
might exploit to her own infinite advantage without risking 
any objection from any member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. We cordially invite German statesmen to study 
a large map of South America, and note the huge areas 
calling for the very things Germany could abundantly 
supply without any challenge to the Monroe Doctrine, 
and to the mutual advantage of the Fatherland, South 
America, and North America. 


UNDER the circumstances we cannot affect astonishment 
that French and Polish apprehension concerning German 

diplomatic operations at Geneva should 
a el extend to such a nation as Portugal, whose 

attitude is described by the Morning Post’s 
Lisbon Correspondent (see Morning Post, February 9th) as 
“one of suspicion and fear.” Portugal knows that her 
valuable colonies have long been coveted by Germany, 
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who never forgives nor forgets, and who is eagerly awaiting 
a favourable moment for killing two birds with one stone 
—namely, by bagging the Portuguese empire overseas 
and thus punishing Portugal for courageously joining the 
Allies ten years ago when she took possession of German 
shipping in the Tagus. The Morning Post Correspondent 
adds : 


The fact that Germany has been deprived of her former colonies and is 
badly in need of an outlet added to the difficult position at the present time 
both in Angola and Mozambique, naturally increased Portuguese suspicions. 
The agreement between Great Britain and Germany as to the Portuguese colonies 
immediately before the war gave rise to the idea that England might not oppose 
the acquisition of the Portuguese colonies by Germany. 

It was forgotten that this agreement was entirely conditional, and that Great 
Britain’s loyalty in respect of Portugal’s overseas possessions had not been belied 
during an alliance of centuries. It required an assurance from the British 
Ambassador in Lisbon to the Portuguese Press, and a statement by the British 
Foreign Minister to the Portuguese Ambassador in London, to make it clear 
that the danger threatening Portugal’s continued possession of her colonies 
will come not from without but from within. 

There have also been statements in the German Press denying that Germany 
has an eye to Portugal’s colonies, or that they had anything to do with her 
eagerness to enter the League. 

The denial of the German Government can but serve to 
increase the alarm of all students of German psychology. 
Denial until the time is ripe to announce the accomplished. 
fact is the essence of Teutonic diplomacy. With our 
reputation as Perfide Albion, who forgives her enemies and 
forgets her friends, it is only natural that patriots in Lisbon 
should regard London as resembling Habakkuk, who was 
described as capable de tout. All we can do is to continually 
call attention to these vital Imperial issues in the hope 
that the Dominions will “‘ wake up” before it is too late. 
They are constantly exhorting the “sleepy old Mother 
Country”? to wake up. It is high time the Daughter 


Nations set us a good example. 


So many Washington politicians act on the familiar tag, 
“Find out what John Bull wants and do the opposite,” that 
“ we cannot help fearing that quite unwittingly 
Hs oer certain comments of the National Review— 

which were cabled to such influential organs 
of the American Press as the New York Times—may have 
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done some mischief from a European point of view. Until 
that moment there did not appear to be the remotest danger 
of the United States departing from that attitude of strict 
seclusion to which the present Administration, with the 
approval of public opinion, was believed to be irrevocably 
committed. None have more openly scoffed at “ Inter- 
nationalism ’” than Republican politicians and Republican 
newspapers. No one had more categorically repudiated the 
League of Nations and all its works than President Coolidge. 
In the event of any weakening at the White House or in 
the State Department, there was always Senator Borah 
(Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee in the 
Senate) and the “‘ Battalion of Death ” to save the situation, 
and by “‘filibustering”’ to refuse any appropriation that 
might be required to permit American participation, whether 
in World Courts, Disarmament Conferences, or other bug- 
bears of the B. of D. In the circumstances it seemed safe 
for an English publication to express its real views, and 
accordingly we emphasized the desirability of European 
nations being allowed to mind their own business—such 
success as Locarno might have achieved being ascribed in 
** Episodes of the Month ” to the absence of any representative 
of the United States. We hoped in this way to help Senator 
Borah and the “ Isolationists ” to keep their end up against 
the Internationalists, but unfortunately the observations of 
the National Review, freely quoted throughout the United 
States, had a precisely opposite effect, as correspondents on 
the ground have testified. Instead of “ gingering-up” the 
Isolationists we seem to have “ gingered-up” the Inter- 
nationalists, and to have weakened the former. We can 
only express our regret. These accidents will happen in 
politics, which have been defined as “the pursuit of the 
second best.” 


BE the cause what it may, just as we thought Europe would 
be allowed to try to set its house in order without the 
assistance of Washington Statesmanship— 
which abroad builds less wisely than it 
knows—we are threatened with. a return of the United 
VOL, LXXXVII 2 
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States to the Eastern Hemisphere at a most inopportune 
moment. Senator Borah, to say nothing of Senator 
Hiram Johnston, of California (christened by his admirers 
** Hell-roaring Hiram’), and that stout-hearted patriot 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, who is popularly reputed 
to eat at least one Briton every morning for breakfast— 
have grievously disappointed us. We had regarded them 
as reliable sportsmen with whom one might comfortably 
go out tiger-hunting in full confidence that they would not 
let us down. Where are they? What befell them? Has 
the Battalion of Death been disbanded ? 


Is our civilization a failure, 
Or is the Caucasian played out ? 


Not only have they allowed the appropriation for an American 
Delegation to the preliminary Conference on Disarmament 
(under the auspices and on the invitation and initiative of 
the despised and rejected League of Nations) to go through 
the Senate, but unless all the New York correspondents are 
lying the Senate has actually voted in favour of the United 
States joining a World Court by no less a majority than 
about 5-1, namely, 76 Senators against 17. No wonder the 
League of Nations enthusiasts on this side are cock-a-hoop. 
They argue that by recognizing the League to the extent of 
accepting its summons to a Disarmament Conference—after 
the world had been proudly informed that Washington 
Governments only conferred in Washington—and still more 
by countenancing a World Court, the United States is 
re-considering its former aversion from the League, and 
partisans of American participation are heard to declare 
that ‘“‘ within eight years’ the Internationalist triumph will 
be so complete in Congress that President Wilson’s country 
will swallow the full Wilsonian dose and resume the position 
marked out for U.S.A. when the Versailles Treaty was signed 
in 1919. As usual with optimists, the wish is father to the 
thought. They conveniently ignore the fact that United 
States association with the World Court is saddled with 
“reservations”? that make it inoperative, while President 
Coolidge has made it plain that the United States’s accept- 
ance of the League’s invitation to a preliminary Conference 
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means nothing more than a trip to Europe for certain 
American tourists who will in no way commit the Administra- 
tion. It is a sop to “ Internationalists”’ at home. It was 
somewhat significant to note that directly distracted Europe 
learnt that she was to have another dose of Americanism 
an irresistible demand arose for the postponement of the 
Conference, the date of which is still dubious. American 
Politicians are so admirable at home that we do wish they 
would not come abroad. 


IT were unjust to suggest that the United States is a unit 
as regards the debt policy which the Washington Govern- 
ment has seen fit to pursue with the support 
Keys to of Congress. We should never forget, because 
Suaarionn these two facts supply two keys to Ameri 
Policy s supply two keys to American 
policy—even though it is deemed bad form 
by New York correspondents or London leader-writers to 
mention them—that the German-American vote in the 
Middle Western States looms as large in the eyes of ‘‘ practical 
politicians ” in the Republican Party as the Irish-American 
vote in Democratic eyes. These hostile elements were 
reinforced on the Debt issue by the International Jews, who 
nowadays dominate Wall Street, and through Wall Street 
constrain Lombard Street. Such factions form a powerful 
pro-German bloc anxious to punish the Allies for the crime 
of defeating “the Fatherland.” They found a ready 
weapon in the Debts which Allied statesmen had thought- 
lessly contracted across the Atlantic in the erroneous belief 
that as they were fighting the battle of unready America 
such obligations would not hereafter be regarded as debts 
in the ordinary sense of that term. This blunder is under- 
standable, but we are surprised at the inability of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to appreciate the source and object of 
American pressure for payment by the ALLIEs, which, to 
speak frankly, is inspired by a desire to cripple France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Italy vis-d-vis Germany, and to 
enable Washington politicians to play us off against each 
other. Some Americans realize the sentiments that have 
been aroused throughout the civilized world by this tricky 
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policy. Mr. Gerard, former American Ambassador in Berlin, 
did not mince matters in discussing it on his recent return 
from a tour abroad (see New York correspondence of the 
Daily Telegraph, February 6th), when he reminded his 
compatriots that the money lent to Europe by the United 
States was largely spent in that country “at high prices 
and at enormous profit to the sellers,’ adding that 


the spending of that money gave the first push to the present prosperity in 
America. 


Mr. Gerard ridiculed the idea 


that the children and grandchildren of the Allies “ are coming to Washington 
sixty years from now with sacks of gold, the symbols of a conquered people 
bearing tribute, as on sculptured bas-reliefs of the Pharaohs.” 


7 . 


We are looked on as the Shylocks of the world exacting from starving peoples 
our pound of gold. Do not believe for one moment that Europe pictures us as 
a nation of idealists. Like amiable puppies we seek the good will of all. We 
have earned only hatred and envy. We prate of idealism, of the brotherhood 
of man, of the hope of ending for ever the menace of war, and to a Europe 
industrially bleeding we offer only advice, which is not wanted, and present our 
bills for money lent. 


FRANCE has made no progress whatever towards any solution 
of her political or financial difficulties. It almost looks 

as though her professional Politicians enjoy 
nese this distracting and unending crisis. Although 
prophets continue declaring that “‘ something 
must happen soon,” nothing has happened so far, except the 
fall of the franc, though we doubt whether this factor “‘ cuts 
as much ice”’ with the mass of the French people as it does 
with International Financiers abroad and the City Editors 
of the London and New York journals, who regard the fall 
of any currency as a. greater catastrophe than any fall of 
man. French Politicians are, however, making a painful 
exhibition of themselves, and though they may enjoy their 
own crises, the French nation does not. That the masses 
are profoundly disgusted with the performances of their 
Representatives is clear from a sensational by-election at 
the Radical-Socialist stronghold, Belfort, which has startled 
both Senate and Chamber of Deputies by returning 
M. Clemenceau’s former lieutenant, M. André Tardieu, by 
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a handsome majority. This is almost as suggestive as would 
be the repudiation of Socialism by Glasgow, or the rejection 
of Conservatism by the West End of London. M. Tardieu 
is an able, forceful man who has his own ideas, which are 
neither those of the Bloc Nationale, nor of the Cartel des 
Gauches. He was equally opposed to the Poincaré policy 
as he is to the Briand policy—if there be one, of which the 
world now entertains grave doubts. M. Briand is a brilliant 
balancing Parliamentarian who can outstay any challenger 
on the tight rope. He is immensely admired by worshippers 
of cleverness in all countries, but stupid people like ourselves 
incline to think he may be too clever by half, like some 
“ first-class brains’ nearer home. It looks as though mere 
cleverness will not pull France clear of present difficulties ; 
but the alternatives are not cheerful, and the only 
practical suggestion M. Tardieu can contribute * is a more 
or less distant General Election ! 


Frew questions arouse angrier passions than Disarmament, 
partly because every nation feels that its own security, 
. ie. its existence, depends on its being ade- 

- — quately protected ; partly because no nation 
= is able to put itself in its neighbour’s shoes 
and examine the situation from that neighbour’s standpoint. 
Consequently, most nations adopt an attitude that is found 
exasperating by other nations. None has suffered more 
acutely from these mutual misunderstandings than Great 
Britain, who has been compelled by sheer necessity to 
uphold against all comers the full belligerent rights of Sea 
Power as being the very condition of our independence 
and integrity. All the world’s jurists have fought us on this 
issue, but whenever weak-kneed British Governments have 
sought to placate “‘ the Civilized World” by Declarations 
of London and otherwise, events have forced us to resume our 
liberty of naval action at any cost, however willing we may 
have been after it had achieved its purpose to discuss these 
“juridical niceties,” which even a Whig like Mr. Asquith 


* See Sunday Express, February 2|st. 
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contemptuously brushed aside during the Great War. 
Our own need and our own experience should make us 
tolerant towards Allies who likewise have their own vitals 
to consider, and who are better judges than we can possibly 
be of their own safety. But the lecturing habit is so ingrained 
in the British Press that a newspaper such as the Spectator 
cannot resist admonishing all and sundry, especially Allies— 
though it never dare say ‘‘ Bo”’ to the American goose—to do 
whatever suits its own whims under pain of its displeasure. 
We could not count the pins the Spectator has stuck into 
France since the Armistice, the latest, but not the last, 
being this offensive suggestion : 


Great Britain cannot insist too strongly during the next few weeks on her 
sincerity in this matter of disarmament. In our opinion it would be a useful 
collateral policy if she pressed upon France the extreme desirability of reducing 
the remaining foreign garrisons in Germany with a view to their entire withdrawal 
much sooner than the authorized date. 


Can we wonder we are deemed hypocrites across the Channel, 
when an English journal seeks to Cemonstrate English 
** sincerity ’’ by ordering France to do what she may regard 
as incompatible with her own security—and all that we may 
curry favour with Germany! To make matters worse, 
its readers turn over a page to find the Spectator fawning 
upon the Americans with a ludicrous article, “‘ Why not a 
Coolidge Doctrine !”’ 


VIEWED as a strictly business transaction, the recent 
settlement of the Anglo-Italian debt by the Chancellor of 
. the Exchequer and Count Volpi, the Finance 
ic Minister in the Mussolini Government, is 
not, as the saying goes, “‘ anything to write 

home about.” But then we have never regarded the Debts 
incurred by our Allies in the common cause of upholding 
civilization against the hideous menace of kultur from a 
purely business point of view. We are not Americans who 
sat on the fence slanging those at the plough—making all 
we could out of nations obviously fighting our battle. We 
have never been out for our pound of flesh, either from 
Italy, France, Belgium, or any other Comrade-in-Arms. 
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We should have deemed such an attitude as indecent to 
the point of being impossible. It would, moreover, be all 
the more impossible because our Coalition Government— 
after obtaining an overwhelming majority at the General 
Election of 1918 on the hypocritical pretext of “‘ making 
Germany pay’’—joined forces with President Wilson at 
the Paris Peace Conference in whittling away every Allied 
claim against Germany, including all claims for war costs, 
of which Mr. Lloyd George publicly boasted “‘ we have not 
asked for a single mark.”’ How in the face of that perform- 
ance could we subsequently round upon countries that have 
been devastated like France and Belgium, and invaded like 
Italy, and insist on their ruining themselves by repaying 
us everything we had prevented their getting from Ger- 
many ? Had Monsieur Clemenceau, Monsieur Poincaré, or 
Baron Sonnino been listened to in 1919 the position of the 
Allies to-day would be vastly different and vastly better. 
Germany would never have been allowed to defraud her 
creditors, and every champion of civilization would be 
proportionately more prosperous. When, therefore, our pro- 
Germans, whether of the Radical or the Socialist Party or 
disgruntled ex-Coalitioners, complain that under the Debt 
settlement we shall only be repaid by Italy a fraction of 
what we lent her (£4,500,000 a year on a debt of £582,510,000), 
we answer, ‘‘ Whose fault is that ?’’ Much merriment has 
been caused in political circles by the contrast between the 
sympathy expressed in Rome by Mr. Sidney Webb (Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s President of the Board of Trade) 
and the waspish fury of Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at the “leniency” of the Baldwin Government 
towards Italy. 


Ir is common ground among all Parties, including the 
Littlest of Little Englanders in Manchester—who have 

“aD practical reasons for their attitude—that 
Pc stid ” British interests in the Far East, notably 

in China, are of much value to the British 
People. Nevertheless, we seem to have no Chinese Policy, 
nor have we had one for some years beyond the utterance 
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of amiable platitudes and that unquenchable optimism 
that enables Responsible Statesmen to believe that things 
are never quite so bad as the persons immediately con- 
cerned suppose, and that, provided we don’t take the 
situation too seriously, all will come right in the end. 
Such hopefulness has derived little support from Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, and elsewhere, where war has been declared 
and relentlessly waged against everything British by a 
dangerous combination of local anarchists subsidized by 
Moscow agents and openly sympathized with by nascent 
Chinese Nationalism. Optimism at moments was in eclipse, 
but of late it has revived, and once more we are told that 
the situation is ‘‘improving.” For this there was clearly 
room. Is it true? Those on the spot must know. From 
a distance China appears to be in complete chaos, without 
any Government to guide it, and with the various pro- 
vinces at the mercy of military dictators whose fortunes 
vary with such celerity that no sooner is one hailed as 
victor than we learn he has been utterly smashed. The 
Home public keenly sympathize with all Britons whose 
lives lie in such unpleasant places as many parts of China 
inevitably are nowadays, but they are completely bewil- 
dered by Chinese nomenclature and are somewhat in the 
dark as to the wishes of their distant compatriots. Our 
Democracy is anything but well informed about the Far 
East, and has no definite ideas as to what should be done, 
or indeed what can be done. The only practical suggestion 
we can make is that our Government should mark out its 
own course in accordance with British interests, and not 
go cap-in-hand round foreign Foreign Offices expecting 
that what seems good to us will necessarily seem good 
to them. 


THE time has long gone by when the Home Government 

could at its own sweet will summon the Dominion Govern- 

f ments to confer in London. For one thing 
Imperial : 

rot government everywhere has become increas- 

ingly complicated and laborious, which makes 

it increasingly difficult for Dominion Prime Ministers to 
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spend several months of any year in travelling. We need 
only look at the state of public affairs in Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia in order to realize how much hay 
overseas statesmen already have on their respective forks. 
Canadian politics appear to be at a deadlock, from which 
there is probably no issue except another General Election. 
South Africa is more or less in chaos (of which no one can 
foretell the end), thanks to the numerous thorny problems 
General Hertzog and his ambitious colleagues insist on 
raising. Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister, holds 
a much stronger position than either General Hertzog or 
Mr. Mackenzie-King, as he received a clear and emphatic 
mandate to tackle Revolutionary Terrorism, to which he 
is applying himself with his customary ability, but it is 
no light task and must absorb all his energy for some 
considerable time. It cannot be easy for any of these 
heads of Governments to attend an Imperial Conference 
some thousands of miles away except on some supreme 
question that brooked no delay. We at Home must, 
moreover, recognize that the practice of Imperial con- 
sultation suffered a set-back, which has abated Overseas 
enthusiasm, when a change of Government in London 
two years ago resulted in the “scrapping” of almost the 
entire programme of the Imperial Conference held the 
preceding autumn. Overworked Dominion Premiers, who 
had made a special effort to come to London, and who 
threw themselves with ardour into the work of a Con- 
ference which was by common consent a conspicuous 
success, subsequently found all their time and trouble 
wasted owing to the accident that a Conservative Govern- 
ment had lost a General Election on local issues, that a 
minority Government of Little Englanders had come into 
power with the aid of another Little England minority, 
and between them “ Liberalism” and Socialism were able 
to repudiate the decision of “‘ the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” assembled in Conference. It was anything 
but an exhilarating episode, and we cannot be sur- 
prised at its damping Overseas zeal in the Conference 
cause. 
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Durine the last two years successive British Governments 
have periodically indicated further Imperial Conferences. 
“Why not Mr. J. H. Thomas, as Colonial Secretary, 
Overseas?” made no concealment of his anxiety to partici- 
pate in a gathering which the Government 
of which he was an ornament had done not a little to dis- 
courage. There were even positive announcements that a 
Conference would be held during the Socialist régime. 
Nothing came of them. Again, during the present Ministry 
there have been yet more definite statements concerning 
“the next Imperial Conference,” for which the invitations 
are said to have been issued, and semi-official newspapers 
have selected the Autumn as the time and London as the 
place. There are certainly no lack of important questions 
demanding inter-imperial consultation, unless Mother 
Country and Dominions are in a political sense to continue 
drifting apart, as they seem to have done since the Armistice, 
partly from the pressure of the overwhelming pre-occupation 
of domestic affairs. Partly, it must also be said, through 
the mischievous influence of the Geneva League of Nations 
which is an obsession with our Home politicians. It equally 
appeals to ‘“‘ Internationalists,’”’ who conceive themselves as 
prescribing for the Universe, and to Little Englanders who 
regard the League as a veritable Godsend in helping them 
to realize their dream of dissolving the British Empire 
under the respectable cover of “a still larger patriotism.” 
One of the objects that undoubtedly appealed to the 
American authors of the Covenant was its inevitable ten- 
dency to weaken the ties uniting the King’s Dominions. 
Centrifugal forces were set in motion by the Treaty of 
Versailles. They received a fillip at Locarno, where the 
Imperial Foreign Minister only professed to represent Great 
Britain. The sooner there is an Imperial stock-taking the 
better. We remain, however, of the opinion we have 
constantly expressed in these pages, that on every ground it 
is desirable that this process should be carried out in one 
or other of the Dominion capitals. Infinitely more good 
would accrue to the Empire from the British Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the Colonial Secretary and the Foreign 
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Minister, attending an Imperial Conference Overseas than 
from the Dominion Prime Ministers once more assembling 
in London. If our Home Statesmen suggested that Europe 
could not spare them at this juncture we should unhesi- 
tatingly describe them as pessimists. They underrate the 
resilience of this old world. 


Our Prime Minister speaks so sagaciously on Industrial 
questions that it is ten thousand pities he has never allowed 
; his mind to stray from Industry to Finance 
The Daily and to see with his own eyes the creeping 
Mail’s Mission ‘ ‘ ae ae : 
to the U.S.A. Paralysis which is inflicted on our major 
industries by an obsolete currency policy 
imposed by a handful of Bankers and a handful of bureau- 
crats whose bidding every Government—whether Coalition, 
Conservative, or Socialist—is prepared to do. In the course 
of a speech at Sunderland a few weeks ago Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin said : 

I venture to think that no trade union leader could do better service to 
the cause he represents than by investigating closely what the methods are that 
enable the American workmen to enjoy a better standard of living than any 
other working people in the world, to produce more, and at the same time to 
have so much higher wages. 

Subsequently in the House of Commons Mr. R. 8. Hudson 
(Member for Whitehaven) thus appealed to the Prime 
Minister : 

Personally I wish the Prime Minister would agree to send out to America 

an Official delegation of trade unionists to study the methods adopted there 
and bring back an unbiased report. I am not pretending, and honourable 
members opposite who have recently been in America would not agree with me 
if I did pretend, that everything out there is perfect. But you cannot get 
away from the fact that, compared with pre-war, real wages over there have 
risen by something like 20 per cent., and, compared with pre-war, real wages 
here have fallen by 10 per cent. When you have a position like that it is idle 
to say that there is no lesson to be learned. 
With characteristic energy and public spirit the Daily Mail 
resolved to undertake such an inquiry, to be made on the 
spot “by Trade Unionists straight from the workshop.” 
It therefore invited 


six working trade unionists, chosen from the engineering and kindred industries, 
to visit the United States so that they may have an opportunity of inferming 
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themselves at first hand regarding working conditions, hours, wages, and the 
use of up-to-date machinery in representative American industrial establish- 
ments. 

The invited men will include a fitter, a turner, a machineman, a boiler- 
maker, a moulder, and a pattern-maker. 


They were to be chosen with the knowledge and assistance 
of their Trade Union, and would be quite free to form their 
own opinion of what they saw in the United States. The 
only stipulation made was that these guests of the Daily 
Mail should be “ working Trade Unionists in good health 
and over thirty years of age.” 


THE generous provision made for each of the tourists by 
our contemporary is as follows : 


Beginning of (1) All his travelling and hotel expenses. 

Wisdom (2) Full weekly wages, time or piece. Compulsory weekly 
insurances will also be paid. These moneys will be 
sent to the men’s wives or representatives weekly. 

(3) An allowance of £20 for outfit. 

(4) A personal allowance of £3 weekly. 

(5) A life and accident insurance policy for £1,000 for the duration of the 
tour. 


Mr. William Mosses (for many years General Secretary of 
the United Pattern Makers’ Association, and also General 
Secretary of the Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades), who was a high official in the Labour Ministry 
during the War, and is one of the most respected men in 
the Labour World, will accompany the delegation on their 
five or six weeks’ tour, which cannot fail to be extremely 
interesting, and should exercise considerable influence on 
labour developments at home. In the course of a letter to 
the Daily Mail expressing warm approval both of the 
project and of the considerate arrangements made for the 
trip, Mr. George Barnes “ touches the spot ’’ when he says : 


Our leaders of labour have themselves been obsessed by outworn theories 
of class conflict. They regard Labour as a class apart, against whom the hand 
of everybody is always uplifted and whose hand must therefore be always 
uplifted against everybody. 


For everybody concerned in Industry, Mr. Barnes insists, 
including the worker, 
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the main thing is the production of goods. . . . Have the Americans anything 
to teach us in this field 2 Do they, more than we, put their heads as well as 
their hands into their daily work ? 

There, I verily believe, is to be found the beginning of wisdom. I do not 
say the end, because consumption also is important and high wages the road 
to it. 

But low production must mean low wages, whereas high production in this 
country of effective industrial organization would, I am sure, bring high wages 
in its train. 

The country which is producing most is the country which is doing the 
best for itself. Is America that country ? The Daily Mail Mission will tell us. 

The main thing for its trade-unionist members to remember is that they 
should free themselves from bias and conduct their investigation with open 
minds. 

I am pleased that my old friend, William Mosses, of the pattern-makers, is 
going with them. He is an old trade unionist and will be of great assistance 
to them, not only because of that fact, but also because he is no stranger to 
American trade unionists. 

Good luck to them all ! 


PARLIAMENT was formally opened by the King, accompanied 
by the Queen, on February 2nd, with all the stately and 
/ picturesque ceremonial which seems to gain 

je seca ; im impressiveness and popularity year by 
year. As the Speech from the Throne is 

admittedly the handiwork of fallible Ministers, and as such 
is debated for several days by the Opposition, who move 
hostile amendments to the Address in Reply in order to 
embarrass and harass the Government of the day, it is 
a somewhat absurd fiction that expects outsiders to treat 
the Royal Speech as though the Sovereign bore any responsi- 
bility whatsoever for its contents. The doctrine “ the 
King can do no wrong” merely means that Ministers are 
wholly and solely responsible for every political utterance or 
action in His Majesty’s name. The present Speech may 
strike some of those who are at pains to peruse its terms as 
in some respects a disappointing document to issue from 
a Conservative Government supported by a record majority. 
Presumably the Prime Minister, as too often before, has 
allowed the Coalition element with which he overstocked 
his Cabinet to once more call the tune. In a word, there is 
altogether too much “ Internationalism” and too little 
Imperialism. It needs no effort to imagine what would 
have been said by Conservative orators had they been in 
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Opposition, and a Radical or a Socialist Government had 
presented Parliament with a Speech containing paragraph 
after paragraph on our external relations—the League of 
Nations, Locarno, Disarmament Conferences, ‘“ Negotia- 
tions’ with this, that, or the other Power, and barely a 
reference to the British League of Nations—the British 
Empire—beyond a mention of loans “for the development 
of the British Dependencies in East Africa and of mandated 
territories ”’—the value of which we do not for a moment 
question. Where, we may inquire, is that “ Imperial 
thinking” of which we used to hear, that ‘constructive 
Imperialism ’’—never more needed than now—which we 
are entitled to expect from any Cabinet calling itself 
Conservative or Unionist, especially one in which the 
Birmingham School are so strongly represented ? 


AFTER the customary tribute to “the increasing need of 
national economy,” and a reference to the “‘ reductions 


« Increasing of public expenditure now being formulated,” 


Need of the Royal Speech thus accounted for the 
National : economic disappointments of the past year 
Economy and a half. 


The improvement in trade and industry at the end of 1924, which it was 
then thought would result in an appreciable decrease in the volume of unemploy- 
ment, was unfortunately checked early last year by the widespread depression 
which occurred in coal-mining. 


But this same “depression” in coal-mining, which has sat on 
the nation like a nightmare throughout the winter, was, 
according to all impartial testimony, accentuated, if not 
precipitated, by the gratuitous adoption of the Gold Standard 
last year (as the result of manceuvres behind the scenes, 
with ramifications extending to New York, of the existence 
of which neither the country nor, we believe, the majority 
of the Cabinet were aware until presented with a fait 
accompli), on which Parliament had never been consulted. 
It is really idle for Ministers who perpetrate wanton blunders, 
with obvious and inevitable consequences, to bemuse the 
public by representing the Coal Crisis as one of those bolts 
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from the blue such as no human foresight could anticipate 
or prevent. The Treasury and the Bank of England—and 
certain International Financiers—must share the responsi- 
bility of this disaster with those Anarchists of the Miners’ 
Federation who are avowedly “ out to upset the apple-cart,” 
and whose most valuable assets have been hitherto the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Gold Bugs of Lombard 
Street, and the Federal Reserve Board of New York, who 
were allowed to inflict a heavy blow on British Exports, 
from which these show no signs of recovery. We can’t 
blame America’s bankers for seeking to put an industrial 
rival out of action, but we do blame every Englishman 
implicated in this transaction, to whatsoever Party he may 
belong. Is it fair to the Crown to include such a paragraph 
in the Royal Speech at the opening of a new Session ? 


THE legislative paragraphs of the Speech from the Throne 
were less controversial than this untoward explanation of 
our economic plight. They foreshadowed a 
programme which should provide Parliament 
with a full and fruitful Session, though the absence of any 
indication of any serious attempt to grapple with the terrible 
problem of Unemployment is decidedly discouraging. Were 
we challenged for a suggestion—on the ground that it is so 
much easier to criticize than to construct—we should 
unhesitatingly recommend an immediate and heavy customs 
duty on all imported manufactured luxuries, which would 
be no violation of any electoral pledge, plus an instant 
lowering of the present 5 per cent. Bank Rate. Useful as 
several promised Ministerial measures may prove to be, 
none will as effectually expand Employment as would the 
two emergency measures we suggest as a first instalment. 
The main Bill of the Session is to secure “‘ greater economy 
and efficiency in the generation and transmission of electrical 
energy in the future,” which will ‘‘ shortly”? be presented 
to Parliament. The Agricultural programme includes a 
Bill to improve “Credit facilities,” and others to promote 
“small holdings and cottage holdings’ and for the marking 
of agricultural produce and manufactured goods. Not the 
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least interesting of the Legislative paragraphs thus hints 
at a big housing policy : 

While I learn with satisfaction of the progress made in the building of new 

houses in the urban areas of England and Wales, the conditions under which 
many of My people are compelled to live, both in country districts and in the 
congested areas of numerous towns, still occasion Me deep concern. My 
Ministers are now examining certain proposals for the improvement of these 
conditions, and if time permits they will submit to you measures designed to 
hasten the removal of the worst defects, both in town and country. 
The Prime Minister is known to have this painful subject 
much at heart, and we sincerely hope that once he puts his 
hand to the plough he will not look back. Events are 
combining to prepare the way for a really serious effort to 
deal with this blot on our civilization, for which it is the 
duty of the Government to find or make “the time.” It 
does seem extraordinary that there should be so much money 
to spend on almost everything except the housing of our 
own people. 


An awful description of present conditions in Scotland will 
be found in our Correspondence section in the course of 
the notable speech of a Socialist Member of 
Parliament during the debate on the Address, 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, who performed the feat of ejecting 
Mr. Asquith from Paisley, thus constraining that enemy of 
the House of Lords to become a Peer. Mr. Mitchell had 
the courage to break away from his Party on this occasion 
and to support the Government’s Weir Steel House pro- 
gramme, obstructed by Building Trade Unions. The least 
Conservatives can do in return is to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the shocking and uncontested facts set forth 
by the Member for Paisley, which throw a flood of light on 
the political situation north of the Tweed, and go far to 
explain the obliteration of the Liberal Party in constituencies 
it once dominated and the growth of Socialism in the great 
industrial centres. The Lawyer-Politicians who have con- 
ducted Liberalism to catastrophe never interested themselves 
in the well-being of the People. They were too absorbed in 
purely political campaigns against political opponents. 
The masses have consequently abandoned laissez-faire 
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Liberalism as a “ washout,” and are nowadays divided 
between the Conservatives and the Socialists, who, though 
violently opposed to each other, are both genuinely concerned 
with “the great condition of the People question,” as it 
used to be termed. None more so than our Prime Minister, 
and both Party and Country look to him for a bold policy 
on Housing which, with Unemployment, is the crying social 
need. He must not allow himself to be paralysed by the 
many “ do-nothings ” by whom he is surrounded, any more 
than by those vested interests which invariably crop up to 
obstruct every vital measure. If our “ First Class brains ” 
would apply themselves to this terribly complicated problem 
that has beaten every Government they would render 
first-class service to the community. With such a Minister 
of Health as Mr. Neville Chamberlain we are entitled to 
expect a serious attack on the Slums, which are the seed-plots 
of Bolshevism, and as such a danger to the State. 


In one of two ways loyal supporters help a Government, 
the choice being a matter of temperament and taste. The 
; first is to open their mouths and shut their 
Helping she. eyes and swallow whatever political sus- 
tenance Ministers may care to administer, 

happy in the knowledge that, however unpalatable, it will 
be received with enthusiasm by those who for convenience 
may be termed the “ Dittoes.”” On all occasions they can 
be relied upon to say “ditto” to their Leader. This 
faction is strong in all Parties, because to follow the Party 
Whips is necessarily the line of least resistance, besides 
possessing other attractions. The other way, and we believe 
the sounder, however keenly resented by Tapers and Tad- 
poles, is while loyally upholding the Government against 
hostile attack, and under no circumstances allowing them- 
selves to become involved in manceuvres designed to injure 
the Conservative cause, is for a sufficiency of Ministerialists 
to retain their independence to the point of preserving 
enough liberty of action to apply pressure to the Govern- 
ment—even in the Division Lobby—when there is a clear 
departure from the principles of the Party. Especially is 
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that attitude useful in the present situation, in which a 
Cabinet largely composed of Coalitioners, has no Opposition 
capable of keeping it up to the mark. It is consequently 
liable to become demoralized by its own Parliamentary 
success, and to contract the fatal habit of aimless drifting 
which leads nations to Wars and Parties to débdcles. It 
is the tendency of all Governments to deteriorate, and with 
a Prime Minister of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s attractive per- 
sonality, who has the gift of creating a friendly atmosphere 
wherever he finds himself, there is obviously a risk of the 
Conservatives becoming a Kid-glove Party and imagining 
that everybody else wears kid gloves and that none others 
are needed. 


INSTEAD, therefore, of being annoyed with Conservative 
Members of Parliament who occasionally “kick over the 
traces,’ and abusing them as “ disloyal,” 
Conservatives in the constituencies should 
welcome such manifestations of public spirit 
and do whatever they can to encourage them—always 
provided, of course, that they are inspired by a dis- 
interested zeal for Conservative principles, that they 
are not the product of disappointed ambition, or con- 
ducted in collusion with outsiders who are working to 
destroy the Government in order to put in something 
worse. No Conservative worthy of the name can conceivably 
wish this Government to fail, because from the Conservative 
point of view any alternative on the horizon would be 
immeasurably inferior both in Home and Foreign Affairs. 
His Majesty’s present Ministers, like most previous Ministries, 
and presumably most Ministries to come, are decidedly 
flabby, and in some respects exasperating. They stand in 
need of constant doses of “‘ Ginger” which they can only 
obtain from their own followers, because both Oppositions, 
Radical and Socialist, need the small stock of Ginger on 
their premises in order to keep alive. Such criticisms as 
we hazard of the present Government are exclusively due 
to our hope that the present régime may be so satisfactory 
that the country will gladly renew its mandate at the next 
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General Election, but it is not enough to mean well, Minis- 
ters must do well, and their record will depend on the 
intelligent pressure of our Party in Parliament. We trust, 
therefore, that a powerful Ginger group will emerge in the 
House of Commons composed of men who realize that a 
blank cheque is bad for any Cabinet, and would be fatal 
in the case of one that contains so few Ministers with settled 
convictions on any public question. The Liberal drift in 
a Conservative direction is an additional reason for watch- 
fulness. Otherwise we shall relapse into a menagerie of 
Mugwumps. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
(from which great things must have been expected by the 
' Prime Minister when making the appoint- 


pay ment) is proving as disappointing as his 
Budget. tenure of several other great Offices of State. 


Each of these was entered upon with a pro- 
digious flourish of Press trumpets, but after a few months 
it was plain that another square man occupied another 
round hole. So it is with the Exchequer. We get elaborate 
orations, in which nothing is lacking from the exordium to 
the peroration, and though tiresome to hear (because the 
speaker is too heavily charged with matter), they provide 
“copy” for editors. But there the matter ends, and one 
Budget succeeds another without any appreciable expansion 
of revenue or curtailment of expenditure. This must be 
due to a lack of ideas or a lack of initiative. There is 
abundant scope for reducing our huge outlay as for increasing 
a revenue collected from comparatively few sources. The 
avenue of indirect taxation has never been properly explored, 
and when a tax on so universal a practice as betting is 
vetoed on moral grounds, we realize that our politicians are 
unteachable on most matters in which a little common sense 
goes a long way. Mr. Churchill’s journalistic admirers are 
already preparing the Public for the painful fact that all 
the efforts of all the economists will saddle this unfortunate 
country with the second £800,000,000 Budget of the present 
régime in Whitehall. The only retrenchment that Respon- 
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sible Statesmen seriously contemplate is at the expense of 
the Fighting Services—at a time when, under the obsession 
of the League of Nations, they are indefinitely extending 
our fighting obligations. What the nation urgently needs 
is a drastic retrenchment of politicians, of whom there are 
far too many costing far too much. 


WE have no desire to compete with enterprising contem- 
poraries which publish forecasts of the Coal Commission 

Report. Nor are we much interested in 
— those intelligent, or unintelligent, anticipa- 

olitics ; ‘ 

tions. Frankly, we do not admire the 
modern practice of prejudicing the labours of such bodies 
by premature accounts of their conclusions, which are either 
pure guesswork or the result of some indiscretion or, maybe, 
disloyalty. It is a great, if not irresistible, temptation for 
any editor who is offered a “‘ scoop ”’ to close with the offer, 
which he knows will appear in some competitive journal if 
he is over-squeamish. Nevertheless, from the public point 
of view this particular manifestation of enterprise is unfor- 
tunate, and we wish means were adopted to prevent it. 
At one time it was asserted that the Coal Commission would 
report in favour of naked Nationalization—the Miners’ 
Federation, by dint of denouncing every alternative, per- 
suaded themselves that this was inevitable, and “‘ Emperor 
Cook’? and Co. declared they would entertain no other 
solution. At another time it was asserted with equal 
vehemence from the mine-owners’ side that the facts estab- 
lished were so overwhelming that whether they liked it or 
not Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues had no option but 
to plump for longer hours and lower wages. Thirdly, it was 
predicted with equal confidence that neither of these courses 
would be adopted, as Nationalization was no cure for the 
major problems and the working miner is not overpaid— 
therefore the Commission would propose their own re-organi- 
zation of the industry on the lines of a grouping of mines so 
as to reduce the overhead charges, coupled with the closing 
of uneconomic pits. Wehave no means of knowing whether 
there is any substance in any of these suggestions, but we 
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shall all know before many days are over. Meanwhile, 
Lord Londonderry and other Mining Magnates are labouring 
for Peace, and there is some evidence of an improved atmo- 
sphere, but the Duke of Northumberland does well to remind 
the public that a powerful, if not a dominant, section of the 
Miners’ Federation care little about the miners and less 
about Peace, because they regard the crisis as a Heaven-sent 
opportunity for promoting the purposes of Moscow. No 
Government, however amiably disposed towards all parties, 
can afford to ignore this sinister element in Coal Politi¢s. 
Ministers would have no excuse for being taken unawares or 
for neglecting to discharge their plain duty to the com- 
munity in the event of any attempted upheaval. 


WHEN we last went to Press it looked as though Sir Alfred 
Mond—a lifelong mainstay of the Liberal Party—had had 
: about as much as he could “stick” of 
a Liberalism as preached by Mr. Lloyd George 

and acquiesced in by the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith. Sir Alfred Mond had always made it clear that 
he was definitely and uncompromisingly Anti-Socialist. 
He has delivered notable speeches in Parliament in that 
sense, one of which was annihilating. Mr. Lloyd George, 
on the other hand, has no fixed principles on any subject 
except one—namely, his duty to be in office. He has 
always been prepared to embrace any combination that 
would serve his purposes. He has been in turn Radical, 
Imperialist, Jingo, and would be any of these things again 
to-morrow in order to gain his objective. He has developed 
grave doubts as to the ability of his Coalition friends in the 
present Cabinet to place the Conservative Party once more 
at his disposal as several of them desired, and thought 
possible, until the other day. The remaining avenue of 
advancement lies via the Socialist Party, and latterly 
Mr. Lloyd George has been busily engaged in dragging 
Liberalism into the Socialist camp by means of an agrarian 
policy that is rank Socialism. This was more than Sir 
Alfred Mond could stomach, and having exhausted the 
resources of private argument and personal remonstrance 
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without making any impression on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
programme, which was evidently to be made the “acid 
test’ of Liberal orthodoxy at a Party Conference, Sir 
Alfred felt that he had no alternative but to withdraw 
from the Liberal Party. In frank, straightforward letters 
to its titular leader and to its actual leader, he announced 
his intention of forthwith joining the Conservatives, and 
when the House of Commons re-assembled after the Recess 
this ex-Liberal Minister made his way to the congested 
Ministerial benches. 


It cannot be said, even by their warmest admirers, that 
Welsh Wizards are good losers. When they lose office 

they publicly gloat over the legacy of 
Bad Losers difficulties they have left their successors. 
When they lose elections they lose their tempers. But they 
surpass themselves whenever they lose a friend, and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s treatment of Sir Alfred Mond must have 
been an eye-opener to the Chosen People of which he could 
not make too much so long as they said “ Ditto” to him. 
Indeed, at one time so marked was the Coalition Prime 
Minister’s penchant for Jews for the highest posts, however 
unsuitable, that “‘no Christian need apply” became a 
popular catchword. But directly he is crossed by one of 
this favoured race, as in the case of Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. 
Lloyd George explodes in a manner worthy of the most 
rabid anti-Semite. He permitted himself the following 
comment on his follower’s defection, which we place on record 
as among the res geste of our time: 


IT am not in the least surprised. He was obviously making tracks for the 
Tory Party. The land policy is only an excuse. His action has nothing to do 
with the land, or he would have gone to the Liberal Convention to present his 
case. If the decision had gone against him, he could then have acted. 

The real reason is given in that part of the letter where he reveals his con- 
viction that the Liberal Party offers poor prospects for ambitious men. Like 
another notorious member of his race he has gone to his own place. 


On this the Daily Telegraph (January 27th), which during 
many years turned a blind eye on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
manifold failings, observed : 

The reference in the last sentence is presumably Biblical. The first chapter 


of the Acts of the Apostles describes the choosing of Matthias to take up the 
apostleship ‘‘ from which Judas fell, that he might go to his own place.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George subsequently realized his own folly in 
thus insulting his best friends, and sought to attenuate 
what he had said, but this is emphatically a case of litere 
scripte manent. 


WE do not pretend to see eye to eye with Sir Alfred Mond 
on public affairs, and for some reasons we regret his change 

, of party. His example is being followed by 
rad rtunity other Liberals in various constituencies, with 
the result that the Liberal Rump will gradu- 
ally, though inevitably, gravitate towards Socialism and a 
Liberal-Labour Coalition develop which might be even more 
pernicious than the late Liberal-Conservative Coalition, the 
evil effects of which will remain with us for at least a genera- 
tion. By stopping inside the Liberal Party Sir Alfred Mond 
and other Liberals who are not Socialists might have 
effectually hindered this combination. However, there it is, 
and in one respect he is a valuable recruit to any Party 
at this juncture. We do not say this because he has become 
a Conservative. We pointed out at the time of the sham 
debate in the House of Commons on the adoption of the 
Gold Standard last year—to which Ministers had committed 
the country without any mandate or any public discussion— 
Sir Alfred Mond was the solitary Front Bencher—in any 
of the three Parties, Conservative, Radical or Socialist-— 
with any glimmering of an appreciation of the reaction of 
Finance upon Industry. Everything he said in deprecation 
of this appalling blunder has been verified by the event. 
We sincerely hope he will now play his part in educating 
the Conservative Party to the point of realizing that to 
allow the money-lending section of the nation to dictate our 
currency policy spells death, disaster, and damnation to 
British industries. 


THE Politicians, as we have seen, under a Constitutional 

fiction are able to palm off their own indifferent opinions on 
the public through the imposing medium of 

“ 99 

Scandalous the Crown. Occasionally, only too rarely, 


his people have an opportunity of hearing what the King 
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really thinks, and it is a keen popular satisfaction to realize 
how closely His Majesty’s views and feelings accord with 
those of his subjects. There is, indeed, more similarity of 
outlook between King George and the British People than 
between Politicians and People. The Politicians are, 
generally speaking, Highbrows—or at any rate it is “‘ the 
thing” for them to pose as such. But “the man in the 
street” is not a Highbrow—nor is the King, nor indeed any 
member of the Royal Family. A striking incident of the 
sympathy between the Sovereign and his subjects occurred 
the other day at the British Industries Fair at the White 
City, Shepherd’s Bush. It was opened in an inspiring 
speech—simple, direct, sincere, and sensible—by the Prince 
of Wales, who when he says ‘“‘ Buy British Goods” * means 
it, and does it. This great exhibition was subsequently 
visited by the King and Queen with their usual thorough- 
ness. On learning from the export sales-manager of the 
Imperial Typewriter Co., of Leicester, that foreign type- 
writers are used in all our Government offices, and that the 
machines in actual use at the British Industries Fair by the 
official section are all of American manufacture, the King 
turned to the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Philip 
Cunliffe- Lister) with an indignant : 

‘* What is the meaning of this ? If other Governments can buy these machines, 
why cannot they be used in our own departments ? ” 
Sir Philip could only meekly reply: “I will look into it.” 
Mr. Mawle, of the Imperial Typewriter Company, then said 
to His Majesty : 

“If we had the Government’s order we could employ one more man for a 
week for every machine purchased.” 

The King, moving away from the stand, remarked: ‘It is scandalous. I 
will see that the matter is looked into.” 
It is, indeed, scandalous that British typewriters which are 
good enough for foreign Governments should be taboo by 


* The present writer was horrified to receive a much-abbreviated report 
in the Scotsman and other important newspapers of an address he delivered at 
the City of London Debating Club, in which he was supposed to have “‘ attacked ” 
the policy of Buy British Goods. Such a report must either be due to the total 
inability of the speaker to say what he means, or to stone-deafness in the author- 
reporter. ‘Buy British Goods” is not a cry, but a creed, which this inarticulate 
speaker practises as well as preaches. 
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our own. It is humiliating that such a scandal should 
continue under a Conservative Government, most of whose 
members are Protectionists. 


THE past month has been eventful in the history of our 
ever-green contemporary, the Morning Post, which goes 
: from strength to strength. One could 

Don't Mine the scarcely open a single issue without finding 
an authoritative pronouncement by one of the 

world’s leading statesmen, and though in such a galaxy of 
talent it were somewhat invidious to select one particular 
bouquet, we shall not risk offence by saying that the state- 
ment that caused most pleasure to most readers of the 
Morning Post was probably Signor Mussolini’s testimony to 
the importance and value of Anglo-Italian friendship, and 
his obviously sincere appreciation of Great Britain. This 
was all the more generous in the great Italian Prime Minister 
and patriot, because anything less generous than the attitude 
of the British Press towards him and his contribution to 
civilization it would be hard to imagine. Even those of 
our public men who admire his magnificent fight against 
Bolshevism have been singularly reticent in expressing their 
sentiments—doubtless from fear of offending Labour poli- 
ticians. Fear of some kind seems to be the motive power 
of most latter-day politicians, who consequently rather 
resent Signor Mussolini’s breach with “the traditions of 
timidity.” Another feature of the Morning Post is its 
enlistment of a posse comitatus of prominent writers to 
provide a daily causerie of wit and wisdom under the heading 
“Notes of the Day,” briefly expressing any views they 
please on any subjects of their choice. This should prove 
spicy. Last, but by no means least, among our contempo- 
rary’s recent achievements was the publication of a spon- 
taneous letter of thanks from President Cosgrave for the 
notable services of the Morning Post in promoting peace and 
good will between Northern and Southern Ireland. It was 
a tribute of which any paper would be inordinately proud, 
and it caused a tinge of green to suffuse some of those organs 
which preach that every political problem—especially the 
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Irish problem—is soluble by scuttling and surrender. We 
append the text of this historic document : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE Morning Post. 


Srr,—May I express my appreciation of the efforts made by the Morning 
Post to facilitate a more comprehensive agreement between this Government 
and those of Belfast and Westminster ? The work of your Special Correspondent 
in endeavouring to smooth away difficulties which still remained after the London 
Conference of December last has been of great advantage. 

But we value it all the more because it is a tangible evidence of English 
good will towards us in this time when we are striving to promote the interests 
of our own people in conjunction with those of Northern Ireland and England. 

The sympathy and practical assistance of the Morning Post has, believe me 
encouraged us in our efforts to reconcile the interests of the parties concerned.— 
Yours, etc., 

Liam T. Maccosearr, 
President. 
Dus, February 13, 1926. 


JupDGiIne by a recent decision of the House of Lords—plus 
the confession of Ministers in Parliament—British income 
_ taxpayers have been swindled by the Govern- 
Congratulations ment for approximately a hundred and 
to Captain ; : Me? 
Henning twenty years. But for the public spirit and 
determination of Captain Henning, they would 
presumably have remained swindled for another hundred 
and twenty years. This plucky citizen had to fight the 
preposterous claim of the Crown—that he should pay income 
tax out of no income—all the way up from the General 
Commissioners to the highest Court of Appeal, although the 
decision of every Court en route was in his favour. The 
Crown counted on wearing him down, like countless other 
victims of the extortion of Somerset House which, in the 
art of applying the screw to small people, has nothing to 
learn from any Turkish Pasha, though conceivably its 
attitude towards more important personages is very other- 
wise. Even after two Commissioners and four Judges had 
decided in favour of Captain Henning, the Inland Revenue 
insisted on appealing to the House of Lords. Briefly his 
case was that, having received no income from certain shares 
in the year of assessment, he could not be legally taxed on 
income for that year because he had received income in 
previous years on the intolerable three-years average system. 
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The Crown had not a leg to stand upon, and the Attorney- 
General was reduced to pleading that if judgment went 
against the Revenue the whole machinery of the Income 
Tax Act, which had been in operation for a hundred and 
twenty years, would be broken down. This gives us the 
measure of the service rendered by Captain Henning, as 
subsequently explained in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s somewhat subdued reply in the House of Commons 
(February 3rd) to a question of Sir William Davison : 


The decision disapproves the interpretation of the law which had prevailed 
since the beginnings of our income-tax code, and the consequent position is 
receiving my attention. On the question of costs in this case the position is 
as follows: In the High Court the respondent appeared in person and was 
awarded costs by the Court. These have been paid as fixed hy the Taxing 
Master. In the Court of Appeal counsel was engaged by the respondent, who 
was again awarded his costs by the Court. These will be paid when the bill of 
costs is delivered and taxed. Before the case came on in the House of Lords 
the respondent was informed that the Crown would in any event pay all his 
costs in the House, subject to a reasonable limitation as regards counsel’s fees, 
and in answer to an observation by one of the learned lords this arrangement 
was stated to the House by the Attorney-General. I have arranged to hear 
representations on the general question of costs incurred in these taxation 
cases, and my hon. friend may rest assured that this difficult matter will 
receive my careful consideration in all its aspects. 

Sir W. Davison: While thanking my right hon. friend for what he has said, 
I hope he will bear in mind that a large number of taxpayers are prevented 
from taking the benefit of the decision which they have obtained from the 
Commissioners by reason of the threat to carry the matter to higher courts, 
and the immense legal costs thereby incurred. 


Another question of inordinate interest to taxpayers is 
whether tax collectors get commissions on the sums they 
collect. If so, much would be explained in their iniquitous 
proceedings. 


WE find this pathetic story in “‘The Way of the World” 
in the Morning Post (a feature now transformed into ‘* Notes 

of the Day” by our enterprising contem- 
Colds porary) : 


I met a friend to-day with an extremely bad cold. I asked him where he got 
it, and he said that it had cost him three guineas. A month ago, he explained, 
he had been inoculated against colds and had had a permanent cold ever since. 

On referring the matter to the doctor who had inoculated him, he was coolly 
informed ‘* that he was not surprised, as he did not think it would do much good.” 
This was the first time the doctor had mentioned that he had any doubts about 
it. He then offered to try again on my luckless friend for a further five guineas. 
But he was wise enough to refuse. 
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We are not in the least surprised ; inoculation against colds 
is both successful and unsuccessful—for some persons it is a 
worse remedy than the disease it is designed to cure. In a 
recent issue of the Daily Mail a physician discusses the 
perennial problem of catching cold, which is always with 
many people. 

The truth is that microbes cause colds; chills do not. The patient who says 


he contracted a chill was already infected by the ‘‘ cold ’’ microbe when he first 
complained of feeling chilly. 


* * * * * * 2 


During the winter months doors and windows are kept closed too constantly. 
Fresh air, the strongest enemy of the common cold, is excluded. Dust soon 
accumulates in badly ventilated houses, offices, public buildings, and conveyances. 
The latest medical researches prove that dust, particularly household dust, 
is largely responsible for the onset of catarrhs and colds. 


a * * * * * * 


In health the natural resistance of the body repels a germ invasion. When 
this resistance is weak and you are feeling out of sorts the germs gain a sure 
footing. This condition is produced by: (1) Fatigue from over-exertion, 
physical or mental; (2) lack of fresh air during work or recreation indoors ; 
(3) wearing insufficient clothing in wintry weather and getting wet feet owing 
to boots not being damp-proof; (4) a “run-down” state of general health 
due to illness, worry, or other mental crisis ; and (5) not keeping physically fit 
in winter by open-air exercise. 


Can this infernal plague be avoided? We believe it could, 
at any rate, be immensely mitigated by those who were at 
pains to take the advice repeated more than once in these 
pages—namely, to gargle and “‘snuffle”’ night and morning 
all the year round, Glycerin of Thymol mixed with warm 
water. The other day a distinguished soldier said to the 
present writer, “I was just going to write to thank you 
for the advice in the National Review concerning Glycerin 
of Thymol, which I have used regularly, with the result that 
I have not had a cold for many months.” 


Despite the efforts of our leading journals to exalt Golf 
over all other games, to advertise golfers over all other 
athletes (assuming a golfer may be termed 
an athlete), to encourage Putting by fabulous 
prizes and Putters by preposterous fees, the greater public 
remains unmoved, and declines to succumb to this modern 
craze. It is happily, so far, confined to the “‘ comfortable 
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classes,” in which, however, it has wrought some havoc by 
diverting active, able-bodied men in the flower of their 
youth and strength from manlier and more sporting games. 
With the masses Football in winter and Cricket in summer 
remain the prime favourites, and for one newspaper reader 
who ploughs through special articles on somebody’s 
“stance,” or somebody else’s “ niblick,” a hundred or a 
thousand turn eagerly to the reports of the Cup Ties, or the 
latest Test Match gossip. Long may it be so. It were, 
however, idle to ignore the injury inflicted on English 
Cricket by the lure of the links, which has of late years 
appreciably increased our difficulty in keeping our end up 
against so virile a nation as Australia, where we understand 
Golf to be very much of “a side line,” at any rate so far as 
the equivalent institutions to our Public Schools and 
Universities are concerned. After Cricket and Football, 
Lawn Tennis is probably the most popular game in England 
to-day, and thanks to the spread of Hard Courts it is rapidly 
growing among all sections of the community. It has this 
one advantage over cricket and football, namely, that 
whereas cricket and football enthusiasts must necessarily 
be chiefly spectators because there is no room for them to 
play, the lawn tennis world consists mainly of players, 
This year will be a landmark in the history of the game, as 
Wimbledon celebrates its Jubilee, which promises to attract 
a galaxy of talent from every country under the sun. Its 
most melancholy feature will be the obvious ability of 
Americans, Australians, and Frenchmen “to teach their 
grandmother how to suck eggs.” We earnestly hope for 
the good of the game and for our own national self-respect 
that the hysteria to which the Riviera has lately been 
prone will not infect the Wimbledon Championships. 


ALMOST as soon as this number of the National Review is 
published another and very formidable Australian team 

: will have embarked with a view to con- 
Test Cricket firming afresh on English grounds that 
cricketing supremacy which has not been seriously 
threatened since the Great War. The Australians have 
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left little to chance, and every arrangement they make, as 
well as every restriction they impose on the comfort or 
happiness of their players, is evidence of their keenness in 
this contest which to many Australians is an “acid test” 
of their capacity as a community. Considering the almost 
monotonous success of Australian cricket of late years we 
may regard their present zeal as a tribute to the prowess of 
the Mother Country, an acknowledgment of the fact that 
we command immense individual resources provided we 
are willing to turn our Test Match Eleven into a team by 
affording it opportunities of playing together instead of 
pursuing our traditional haphazard methods, which have 
constantly resulted in our champions finding themselves 
for the first time on the same side when playing against the 
Australians. It is not our business to criticize either the 
composition of, or the conditions imposed on, the Australian 
players. The Australian public are fully equal to that task, 
and some of their criticisms make us realize how hard a row 
the Selectors have had to hoe. Our business is to get 
together the best possible England XI at the earliest possible 
moment, and to give it a chance of doing itself justice in 
the five Test Matches. We have magnificent batting, 
bowling and fielding. The problem is to combine the 
players of most skill and possessing the match-winning 
temperament—without which all their skill is futile. We 
should probably do best if we entrusted one man with the 
job of selection, but with the present rage for Committees 
this is probably a counsel of perfection. The British public 
who provide the gate that makes Test Matches possible are 
entitled to demand that the arrangements shall aim at 
decisions rather than at ‘‘ draws.” 


As Americans do nothing by halves, it is not surprising to 
learn that the ravages of what may be called “the influ- 
Forra enza of Golf’’ have attained colossal dimen- 
ene s Own sions across the Atlantic. According to the 
Observer, which discreetly relegates the infor- 
mation to a back page (February 14th), Putting is eclipsing 
Prohibition as a topic of conversation in the States. Golf, 
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we are told, “has swept and is still sweeping the country 
like a plague,” and the statistics in this land of statistics 
‘* almost take one’s breath away.” No less than £260,000,000 
is already invested in Golfing Hotels and Golf Links. 
£94,000,000 is annually spent in playing a game which 
actually embraces 2,000,000 players, though so far, we are 
told, ‘‘ America has only touched the fringe of Golf,” which 
by the end of the year will number 3,000,000 votaries, 
requiring 6,000 Clubs to accommodate them. Prophets 
predict that “within the next generation 15,000,000 
Americans will be playing Golf . . . the surface of Country 
Club buildings has so far only been scratched.” On this 
basis the Observer opines that 25,000 Club Houses and 
30,000,000 acres of land will be ultimately consecrated to 
Golf. Our contemporary adds: 

Non-golfers will probably throw up their hands in horror at such fearful 
waste of God’s own soil, but it must be remembered that much of the land on 
which Golf is played is of little use for cultivation. 

We are far from “‘ throwing up our hands in horror” at this 
transatlantic development. On the contrary, we rejoice, 
as it will tend to equalize previously unequal conditions 
between Golf-dazed England and Golf-free America, who 
was able to establish her superiority at all the faster sports 
and games, from boxing to lawn tennis, while our younger 
generation cultivated the Links. We shall have a chance 
of recovering some of our lost laurels if young America 
succumbs to Putting while young England resumes running. 


Lawn TENNIS would become so repulsive if we had any more 
Wills-Lenglen matches of the Cannes variety that most 

players would prefer to retire to bowls, 
77 croquet, or skittles—failing golf. Neither 

of the young ladies concerned bear any 
responsibility for their match being converted into the 
worst kind of American “ stunt,” and we can only sympathize 
with them as the victims of vulgarity and sensationalism. 
Presumably there was “‘ money in it’ for somebody which 
made it a vested interest to magnify this game into a first- 
class international event in which patriotic passions were 
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aroused as during a Great War. Lawn Tennis owes so much 
to Mlle Lenglen, whose genius has revolutionized the game 
as it used to be played by her sex, that we sincerely hope 
she will not take the untoward incidents of this disagreeable 
affair too seriously—that she will realize that a certain type 
of American has a mania for “ boosting’’ everything and 
anything done by any of his compatriots, and that one of 
the commonest tricks of the booster is to make anyone’s 
opponent ridiculous by putting into their mouths absurdities 
they had never thought of uttering. Miss Helen Wills, we 
may be sure, will emerge unscathed from this trying ordeal— 
she is not called ‘ Little Miss Poker Face’ for nothing. 
She realizes that Lawn Tennis is a game and not a profession, 
still less a tragedy, and she is credited with having said: 
“IT would rather get a picture into the French Salon than 
beat Mile Lenglen.”” We cannot tell from the over-excited 
accounts whether these ladies had a particularly good game 
or whether they enjoyed it, which is the essence of all games. 
We only know that Mlle Lenglen won—as it had been gene- 
rally anticipated by competent judges—by 6—3, 8—6. The 
second set was close, and the American champion has nothing 
to regret. She is only twenty, and is far from the top of 
her form, but she has yet to be pitted against Mlle Lenglen 
at the top of hers. However, so sound a judge as Mr. S. N. 
Doust, who does not allow himself to be carried away by the 
emotions of the moment, regards Miss Wills as capable of 
achieving supremacy. As we go to Press it is announced that 
France has won two brilliant victories in the American 
Indoor Lawn Tennis Championship in New York, when 
on the same day M. Borotra beat Mr. Tilden by 13—1]1, 
6—3, and M. Lacoste beat Mr. Vincent Richards by 6—4, 
6—2. These were “some” feats. 
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GERMANY AND THE OCOUNOIL 


(Without being official, semi-official, or inspired, this article 
may be regarded as reflecting the views of competent Polish 
circles. ) 


THE League of Nations is weathering another of its periodical 
crises. A report has been spread abroad that three per- 
manent members are to be added to its Council, and at 
once many of our leading newspapers and publicists are 
off in full cry. Articles are quoted from Berlin which 
allege a breach of faith with Germany and which go on 
not obscurely to hint that Germany may no longer persevere 
with its application to be admitted to League membership. 
Panic-stricken headlines, such as ‘ Undoing Locarno,” 
‘““The Geneva Plot,” and “‘The League in Danger” are 
the order of the day. On the assumption that Poland is 
one of the States thus to be preferred, much diligence is 
shown in disinterring certain age-worn accusations against 
that country. Much of this is neither accurate nor profit- 
able, but it is amazing that a lease of immortality can be 
granted to entirely erroneous statements which have once 
gained currency. 

Why should there be so much embittered ado about 
perfectly honest suggestions? Is it quite impossible to 
get back to the genuine Locarno atmosphere? Is it not 
greatly to be deplored that whenever any fresh step is 
proposed to be taken in the interests of European appease- 
ment, it should be met by some kind of suggestion that it 
is a breach of faith with Germany? Surely these thinly 
veined threats are being bandied about a little too often. 
The gloved fist may induce dismay on the first occasion, 
but when it is shaken again and again it begins to lose 
most of its old arresting power. 

Is it not amazing, too, that in such circumstances as 
these the Executive Committee of the League of Nations 
Union, with Professor Gilbert Murray in the chair, should 
meet and oppose all further increase at the present time 
of permanent seats on the Council, alleging that this would 
expose the League to what it nervously calls “ grave 
perils” ? It is true that, in order to give some kind of 
support to this allegation, the assumption is imported 
into the text of its resolution that this change when it 
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comes will be ‘‘ sudden and unconsidered.”” Why should it 
necessarily be either? If the League of Nations Union 
would purge itself of an unduly nervous spirit, and the 
others who join it in unreservedly welcoming Germany into 
the permanent ranks of the League Council would follow 
its example, then there would be ample opportunity to 
secure that all accusations of ill-considered haste should be 
falsified by the event. 

No one who has made anything of a study of the 
evolution of post-war events can be surprised that the 
time has come for a consideration of the allotment of fresh 
permanent seats on the League Council. The addition of 
two to the elected members in 1922 showed that it was not 
intended to stereotype the initial arrangements for a con- 
siderable length of time. New States have continued to 
join the League, and the entry of Germany, to say the 
least of it, opens a new chapter in its history. A new 
chapter means more challenging situations, and the Con- 
stitution adequate for the old is not necessarily adequate 
to meet the demands of the new. Of course the League is 
something of a great adventure, and in the coming years it 
will have to cut the knot of many intricate problems. If 
it has not the heart to do this, it has not the heart to adapt 
itself to the needs of a constantly changing environment. 
Surely it is not, as some of its admirers would suppose, a 
frail, fragile thing, too precious for the light of day! And 
if it has to face the demands of the day, it will do its duty 
better with the aid of permanent members with a first- 
hand acquaintance of possible differences than if it were, 
as the Germans would have it, a second edition of the 
Vienna Congress. 

What really, then, was the dominating idea in the 
minds of the first founders of the Council of the League ? 
This first Council comprised four permanent and four 
temporary members, but as it was always assumed that 
Germany and the United States would be given a place at 
no distant date, this practically meant that the permanent 
members were intended to constitute a constant majority. 
Neither Germany nor the United States, however, were in 
any hurry to enter, and the increase in the temporary 
membership, which followed in 1922, disturbed the original 
conception. But it was only natural that, on the occurrence 
of such a decisive event as Germany’s actual entry into 
the League, some reversion should be proposed to the 
original conception. And once the inevitability of such a 
proposal is conceded, it cannot be deemed surprising that, 
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in the search for the new recruits, those who assumed the 
responsibility for determining the League policy should 
have inclined their favour towards the nations which, in 
area and population, came nearest to those already known 
as the Powers. Poland, for example, is the fifth European 
State in population and also the fifth in superficial area. 
Spain, on the other hand, though less than Poland in 
population, comes even higher in superficial area. 

The critics in the Press, however, discover in this 
natural concourse of events the materials of a deep-seated 
plot. The admission of these other Powers to the permanent 
sanctities of the League Council would mean the first step 
to the initiation of a “‘ Latin block,’’ which is for ever to 
bar the progress of Germany towards an effective realiza- 
tion of her just claims. France, in the views of this over- 
suspicious coterie, is the head and front of the offending. 
It is she especially who is assumed to have pushed forward 
the claims of Poland, while Spain and Brazil are brought 
into the account because, if they had not, it was feared 
that ultimately they might spoil the game. But once any 
one of these is added to the permanent Board, the addi- 
tional member or members would act in co-operation with 
France in the interest of self and friends. How ridiculous 
it all appears! And how hopeless is the condition of mind 
to which such suspicions testify! One might almost 
imagine that those who fondly cherish such desperate 
thoughts had forgotten that unanimity is the rule in the 
Council and not the domination of a manufactured majority. 
Already these same critics are telling us that Sweden may 
interpose her “‘ Liberum Veto” to the new proposals. If 
that is so, how could France and her assumed satellites 
lord it in the Council ? 

After all, there is no occasion for panic or despair. It 
cannot be forgotten, as has already been mentioned, that 
several times in the past when some course was proposed 
disagreeable to influential sections of German opinion, 
sinister suggestions were made and meticulous dispatches 
issued from Berlin which seemed to herald the failure of 
every attempt made to discover a settlement for the post- 
war difficulties. Were there not, even before Locarno, 
mutterings which appeared to be the prelude of revolt ? 
And did it not appear to be the right course then, as it 
certainly appears to be the right course now, to continue 
enlightened consideration of the new suggestions in the 
broadest and most comprehensive spirit, convinced that 
the solution, when it comes as a result of all such a searching 
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of hearts, will commend itself by its own inherent reason- 
ableness ? 

What, in fact, is the underlying motive of all these 
suggestions for an increase in the permanent personnel of 
the Council? What, to come to the root of the matter, 
is the whole aim and object of the League of Nations itself ? 
Not—even in the opinion of any of those States believed 
to be mancuvring for place—to serve as the arena for 
dark intrigues, but to serve as a humble instrument for 
the general pacification of Europe. For such an assumed 
peace Europe eagerly longs. It is the condition of all 


progress. It is the only guarantee for the resumption and 


perpetuation of normal trade relations over the European 
continent. At the same time, it cannot be denied or ignored 
that there are obstacles towards the resumption of normal 
political or trade relations which have inevitably to be 
faced and overcome. And of these, perhaps, the most 
formidable is the attitude of Germany towards her terri- 
torial losses on her eastern frontiers. Not many days ago 
a Nationalist meeting was held at K6nigsberg which 
telephoned an infuriated resolution to President Hinden- 
burg demanding the restitution to the Fatherland of all 
the territory which has been taken from Germany as the 
result of the war. Two swallows do not make a summer, 
and there are no doubt other influences in Germany working 
in quite a contrary direction. But it cannot truthfully be 
denied that the pre-war conception of a Germany with 
contiguous territories in uninterrupted railway communica- 
tion, which can most effectively be organized for military 
purposes—the idea which haunted the mind and inspired 
the policy of Frederick the Great and the Great Elector— 
still to this day exerts its fascination on German habits 
of thought, and it is practically certain that, under the 
influence of this idea, the Council of the League of Nations 
will, earlier or later, have to come to the wisest decisions 
on proposals to reopen certain vexed territorial questions 
which may be urged by Germany on its acceptance. 

How, in the presence of such contingencies as this, is 
it most advisable that the Council of the League should be 
constituted ? Apparently, in the opinion of those who 
have engineered the present panic, it is most desirable 
that the Council should have as its permanent members 
a strictly limited number of pre-eminent Powers who 
would act as the Big Five, and because of their continual 
presence and consequently their uninterrupted experience 
at the Council Board, should practically dictate the whole 
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future of Europe. The miscellaneous Powers have the 
option of becoming temporary members, like shadows that 
perpetually come and go, but it is the Big Five that are 
to remain in constant discussion and co-operation with 
vigilant eyes directed at the whole march of events. This 
means that Poland, a State which is vitally concerned in 
all these questions of Germany’s eastern frontier, is to 
remain outside the permanent ranks of the members of 
the Council, or at most she may have the option of a passing 
possession of the elective membership. For, as has again 
and again become potent in the course of this article, it 
is Poland that has become the storm centre of all these 
manufactured panics, and it is because of her discovered 
candidature that certain ancient calumnies have been 
revived by those who might have known better in order to 
give plausibility to their rejection of her claims. 

Taking, then, Poland, as we must, as the State round 
which the storm of controversy is loudest, is it not advisable 
to ask ourselves, not rashly but calmly, what course is 
best in the ultimate interest of the peace of Europe? Will 
the Council function most effectively when any difficult 
question arises at the most critical point when Poland is 
inside or outside the permanent ranks of the Council ? 
The answer, when the question is thus resolutely pressed 
home, can hardly be doubted for a moment. It is true 
that there is a provision whereby a country, whose interests 
have become the subject of discussion, can be temporarily 
added to the Council, and it has already been admitted 
that some who oppose Poland as a permanent member are 
ready to concede her claims to a temporary place. But 
would either of these courses be the best or most effective 
way of securing that an ultimate settlement would be 
reached which would assuage the feelings of bitterness 
which constitute a menace to the peace of Europe? Could 
an attenuated Council formulate a second Locarno Pact 
which all the combatants would sign? Surely it is the 
experience of everyone who has to conduct difficult and 
delicate negotiations that, in any process of conciliation, 
it is the first stages that really count. The very first 
course to take with those who have a grievance is to keep 
them isolated apart so that they may vigilantly cherish 
and keep warm their wrath. In that way, certainly, the 
real risk of failure lies; but if the two are patiently 
encouraged in contact and acquire the habit of mutually 
discussing their difficult problems, they will ultimately 
bring to their consideration all that moderation and mutual 
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respect which they have acquired from an experience of 
previous and, perhaps, less poignant controversies. At 
Locarno it was at the previous talks, and not the formal 
conference, that the battle was most frequently won, and 
why shall not the same rule apply to the present con- 
troversy ? At any rate there is nothing Machiavellian or 
sinister about such an idea, and our critics, if they would 
only rid their minds of baseless presuppositions, would see 
that it is but the quintessential extract of the most approved 
experience in all similar difficulties. 

Again, let us similarly and with calm consideration 
regard the position of France with an enlarged permanent 
membership of the Council. Are some of the unfortunate 
suggestions which have become current in this country as 
to the ultimate purpose of France capable of application 
to the ensuing state of things? It is alleged that, in the 
present Council, she makes it her mission to support the 
claims of Poland. Even granted that this is really the 
case in the present Council, will it be likely to be more 
or less probable if Poland herself joins the ranks of the 
permanent members? The answer can hardly be doubted. 
If Poland were there in the Council to put up her own 
point of view, all obligation on the part of France to con- 
sider herself as the inevitable champion of Poland would 
immediately disappear. It would be possible, on the other 
hand, for France to join our own country in what we pride 
ourselves is our own country’s special prerogative—that of 
surveying events impartially from a more detached point 
of view, and contributing the element which is really needed 
to bring assuagement to age-long controversies. 

It is important to stress this point, for much the most 
mischievous of the suggestions which have been mooted 
in the British Press at this particular crisis is that there 
is a plot being hatched in France or Poland against the 
settlement of Locarno. How, except in the brains of 
irresponsible individuals, could such a suggestion have 
been conceived ? There is no reason to doubt the French 
loyalty to Locarno, and as for Poland, its present Prime 
Minister, Count Skrzyhski, has repeatedly praised it in 
the warmest terms. And he was not content with words. | 
Immediately after the Pact was formally signed, he stopped 
the expulsion from Poland of those who, under a convention 
and of their own accord, had chosen German nationality. 
In the negotiations for the liquidation of German property 
and for the conclusion of a commercial treaty with Germany 
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he has shown the same patient and conciliatory spirit. 
Speaking at Williamstown, Massachusetts, in July 1925, 
he said that ‘‘ the League of Nations has provided a much 
needed centre where statesmen meet to take counsel and 
where good understanding has often been achieved... . 
Our public opinion wants to see the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the League.” There can be no manner of doubt 
that this is the spirit, and not that imputed to her by 
unfriendly critics, in which Poland would accept her mandate 
as a permanent member of the League’s Council. 


J. H. HARLey 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE EMPIRE 


Durine the last two or three years the leaders of industry 
and the City of London have held differing views on the 
prospects of British industry in relation to the export 
trade. 

The industrialists, who are in close touch with all the 
problems of manufacturing, have inclined to take a pessi- 
mistic view of the present and future outlook. The falling 
off of export trade in coal, in iron and steel, and the acute 
depression of shipbuilding naturally appear to those directly 
concerned to be of the gravest moment. 

While those who take the typical City view acknow- 
ledge the present serious position, they point out that in 
spite of the tremendous handicaps that the war placed upon 
Great Britain, the national finances have stood the strain. 
They maintain that when price-levels adjust themselves, 
Great Britain will again enjoy her old ascendency in the 
markets of the world. 

The influences affecting trade are so many and so 
diverse that few can attempt to decide whether industry 
or finance more justly appraises the situation. Let us 
instead examine the growth of the competitive power of 
foreign nations and compare their progress with that of 
Great Britain, and then turn to examine in which markets 
of the world Great Britain continues to hold her own. 

For information about the British share of world trade 
there exists the exhaustive survey of British overseas trade 
recently compiled by the Balfour Committee, and it is 
now possible in a number of cases to augment the informa- 
tion contained in that report by the published summaries of 
the trade in 1924 of certain important countries. 

Definite changes may be observed in the relative dis- 
tribution of trade since the war. For instance, Great 
Britain’s share of the imports of Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Denmark, and Russia has increased in 1924 over the 1913 
level. This is no doubt due to the temporary crippling of 
German industrial strength and the consequent partial 
shifting of the demand for manufactured goods from German 
to British centres of manufacturing activity. While the 
British share of Russian imports declined from 33-9 per 
cent. in 1870 to 12-1 per cent. in 1912, in 1923 Britain’s 
share had risen to 20 per cent. At the same time it must 
be noted that the post-war value of trade with Russia was 
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less than a third of the pre-war value. It is the general 
opinion that when Germany regains her industrial strength, 
Britain will lose the temporary advantage she has held in 
those markets. Figures for 1924 already show a falling 
share of imports. 

The only other important market in which the British 
share of imports in 1923 was greater than in 1913 is Brazil. 
Here, however, the latest statistics show that the United 
States of America has now become Brazil’s chief supplier. 

In most of the foreign markets the British share of 
trade in 1923 or 1924 is lower than in 1913. In the case 
of Italy, a marked decline in the proportion of British 
manufactured goods and coal is noticeable. The United 
States has, as a result of a great development of manu- 
facturing activity, tended to import a greater proportion 
of raw materials than before the war, and the decline in 
the share of Great Britain in her imports from 16-3 per 
cent. in 1913 to 10-1] per cent. in 1924 is therefore not 
surprising. A great increase of competition in Argentine 
markets on the part especially of the United States of 
America and Italy has been felt by the British exporter, 
and Great Britain’s share of imports has declined from 
31 per cent. in 1913 to 23-8 per cent. in 1923. Germany 
also has been able largely to regain her pre-war position 
as a supplier to the Argentine. Though China’s troubled 
conditions may account for the actual loss of import trade 
done by Great Britain, yet the loss relative to other coun- 
tries cannot be so explained. In 1913 Great Britain was 
much the largest supplier of cotton piece goods to China ; 
in 1923 Japan had taken her place. Serious as has been 
the decrease of British exports to China, the loss of trade 
with Japan is equally noticeable, though in this case the 
increasing manufacturing output of Japan may explain in 
_ Great Britain’s falling share of the Japanese import 
trade. 

It is almost a truism to say that Great Britain is more 
dependent on the maintenance of her export trade than 
any other nation, yet an examination of the export trade 
of other countries shows that they are building up a position 
of great strength in the world’s markets by means of their 
manufactured exports. 

The latest trade figures show that Great Britain in 1925 
had an apparent “‘ adverse ” balance of trade of £385 millions 
in comparison to an apparent “adverse”’ balance of £324 
millions in 1924 and £194 millions in 1923. 

The Board of Trade now estimates that, taking into 
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consideration the invisible exports for these three years, 
the apparent “‘ adverse’ balance is turned into a favourable 
but declining balance of exports over imports amounting 
in 1923 to £153 millions, in 1924 to £63 millions, and in 
1925 to £28 millions. 

In contrast to Great Britain’s trade position most 
foreign manufacturing countries have shown a tendency 
during the last few years to increase their exports relatively 
to their imports. The United States of America maintains 
a balance of visible exports over imports; France has, 
during the last three years, turned her “adverse” balance 
of imports over visible exports into a favourable balance 
of visible exports over imports. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
all have ‘‘ adverse” balances, but their ‘‘ adverse ’’ balances 
have tended to decrease considerably. All these countries, 
except Germany, show in their trade statistics an increasing 
export of manufactures in comparison to their manufactured 
imports—while Great Britain’s ratio of manufactured exports 
to manufactured imports is diminishing. 

United States of America.—The latest American returns 
are for the year ending June 1925, and the exports for 
this period may be compared with those for the year ending 
June 1923. The general trend of U.S.A. manufactured 
exports is towards a decreased export of semi-manufactured 
goods and a slowly increasing export of finished manu- 
factures. Foremost among the increases are motor-cars— 
the export of which during the period under review has 
neatly doubled—machinery, electrical and other, iron and 
steel manufactures—such as tin plates, sheets and plates— 
wrought pipes and fittings, and dyed and printed cotton 
piece goods. Decreases, on the other hand, include such 
articles as basic iron and steel products, steel rails, wire 
and nails, leather, and unbleached cotton piece goods. In 
spite of the immense annual increases in the manufacturing 
output of the United States, little effort has as yet been 
made, in view of the elastic home market, to develop a 
large export trade. When it is realized that the United 
States produces more than 40 million tons of steel annually 
and only exports 5 per cent. of this total, her immense 
potential competitive power will be realized. An additional 
export of 5 per cent. of her production would be more than 
sufficient to meet the whole of the iron and steel imports 
of Empire countries which at present come from Great 
Britain—and would nearly meet the total Empire demands. 

France.—F¥rench statistics of imports for the first seven 
months of 1925, compared with the same period in 1923, 
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show a steady increase in all the main branches of manu- 
facture. After making full allowance for the exchange, we 
find that the value of French exports of manufactures 
increased in this period from £119 millions to £160 millions. 
The most valuable item—silk and silk manufactures— 
showed an increased quantity exported amounting to over 
30 per cent. Other increases are to be found in glass-ware 
and pottery—an increase of over 60 per cent.; iron and 
steel blooms and bars—an increase of 150 per cent. ; 
machinery—an increase of over 25 per cent.; cotton 
manufactures—an increase of 38 per cent. As in the case 
of the United States, France is making great strides in 
the export of motor-cars. Between these two periods the 
export of French motors more than doubled. 

Germany.—Monetary conditions have caused German 
export trade to be very stagnant, but the latest returns 
for the first seven months of 1925, compared with those 
for the same period in 1923, show definite signs of progress. 
An increased coal export—largely due to the restoration 
of the Ruhr coalfields—from nearly 700,000 tons for seven 
months of 1923 to 9 million tons (apart from reparation 
deliveries) for the seven months of 1925, accounts for a 
considerable proportion of the revival, but increases have 
also been registered in iron and steel—the exports of which 
nearly doubled—in machinery, chemicals, cement, glass and 
glass-ware, and in electrical apparatus. The cement exports 
were doubled, and a number of chemicals show large increases 
amounting in the case of coal-tar products to a trebled 
export. 

Germany has, as yet, failed to re-establish her exports 
of textile manufactures. 

Italy.—Italy has, since the war, been one of the most 
prosperous industrial countries in Europe. Her home manu- 
factures and general exports have increased with amazing 
rapidity, and she has become for the first time a serious 
competitor of Great Britain, especially in South American 
markets. Her textile exports show the most noteworthy 
expansion. The latest figures for the first six months of 
1925 show an export of woollen manufactures nearly treble 
that for the same period in 1923, an export of silk manu- 
factures nearly double, and an export of cotton manu- 
factures with a 56 per cent. increase. 

It is reported that the 1925 production in Italy of 
artificial silk is expected to be 15 million kilos as against 
8 million kilos in 1924 and 4} million kilos in 1923. More 
than half the Italian production, it is said, is exported. 
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Another item of export which, in view of developments 
already noted in other countries, should be mentioned is 
that of motor-cars. The number of Italian touring cars 
and commercial cars exported for the first six months of 
1925 was 15,205, in comparison with an export of 5,862 cars 
during the same period in 1923. 

Belgian trade figures show a substantial increase of 
exports, especially in iron and steel, linen, woollen and 
cottons, china and earthenware, and railway vehicles. 

Czecho-Slovakia, a country rapidly becoming an im- 
portant industrial rival, also recorded substantially increased 
exports of manufactures. 

Japan, though she received a severe check through the 
earthquake, is now making fresh progress in her exports. 

In this brief survey of industrial exports from foreign 
countries it has not been possible to take into consideration 
the many factors that influence the situation. Perhaps 
the most important of these are of monetary origin. Depre- 
ciated exchanges have, for instance, materially assisted the 
French and Italian export trade. It seems clear, however, 
that the British trade in manufactured exports is not 
developing on the same scale as that of many other coun- 
tries. It cannot, therefore, still be maintained that the 
main cause of depression in British industry is world 
impoverishment, though the poverty of some countries 
undoubtedly accounts for the fall in exports to Europe. 
It must, on the other hand, be obvious to those making a 
study of the trade conditions on the Continent that revival 
there will mean an increased output of manufactured articles 
in Europe itself rather than an increased demand for manu- 
factures from abroad. If Europe is not likely to offer any 
progressive opening for British goods, where must Great 
Britain look for the wider markets which are becoming 
more insistently necessary with each succeeding year ? 

For the average of the ten years, 1904 to 1913, the Empire 
share of British exports was 34-7 per cent. of the total ; 
while in 1925 (nine months) it was 43-5 per cent. Taking 
manufactured exports alone, the Empire share for the 
annual average 1904-13 was 38-6 per cent., and in 1924 
was 46 per cent. 

These figures are striking, and it might have been 
thought that they would have attracted the attention of 
the Chairmen of the great Banks when they were preparing 
their annual statements on the state of trade. During the 
last three years substantial progress has been made in 
many branches of manufactured exports, and it is particu- 
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larly interesting to find how large an influence Empire 
markets have had upon those classes of British exports 
which have recorded marked improvements. 

While as a whole the iron and steel industry is depressed, 
there are not wanting bright spots in this most essential 
key industry. The Empire share of the total exports of 
iron and steel was 51 per cent. in 1924, or £38 millions out 
of a total value of £744 millions. In comparison to the 
1923 iron and steel exports, Empire purchases had increased 
by over £1 million, while foreign purchases showed a decline 
of £3 millions. The Empire share in fully finished goods 
was, however, much larger. For instance, in galvanized 
sheets the total export in 1924 amounted to £134 millions, 
This total represents an increased export amounting to a 
million pounds over the 1923 figure, and the whole of this 
extra million was accounted for by Empire purchases. 
The Empire share of the total 1924 exports was 66 per 
cent. Wrought tubes, the export of which in 1924 amounted 
to £4 millions, owe 64 per cent. of their oversea sales to the 
Empire. 

In the case of electrical machinery, the Empire share 
in 1924 was 71-5 per cent., an increase of 6 per cent. on the 
previous year’s share. The increased exports were thus 
mainly due to the demands of Empire markets. The 
Empire purchase of agricultural machinery amounted in 1923 
to 49 per cent. of the total, and in 1924 to 52-6 per cent. 
of the total. 

In 1924 British cutlery exports were valued at £1 million, 
of which 78 per cent. went to Empire countries. The 
latest returns for 1925 indicate heavy increases in total 
exports, and India, South Africa, and Australia continue, as 
in 1924, to be Great Britain’s principal customers. Of 
Britain’s implements and tools export in 1924, which 
amounted to £34 millions, the Empire took over half. 

In 1924 the Empire took 47-5 per cent. of the total 
British exports of cotton piece goods valued at £153 millions. 
This‘ Empire share represented a £7 millions increased 
purchase in comparison to the purchase made in 1923, but 
it did not represent any increased share of the total exports. 
The 1925 figures indicate a continued progress on these 
lines. 

The British exports of artificial silk manufactures show 
yearly progress, and the Empire is maintaining its share of 
the increasing export trade. In 1924 the Empire took 71 per 
cent. of the total export. 

The exports of British manufactures of apparel (except 
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boots and shoes) amounted in 1923 to £22 millions, and in 
1924 to £24 millions. In this same period the Empire 
share increased from 69 per cent. to 71 per cent. of the 
total. The item boots and shoes shows not only an 
increased export, and an exceedingly high percentage of the 
total taken by the Empire, but it also shows the Empire 
share is steadily increasing. In 1924 the Empire took 
87-5 per cent. of British boots and shoes exported, specially 
heavy purchases being made by South Africa and New 
Zealand—South Africa alone buying more than all foreign 
countries put together. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the importance 
of the Empire in its relation to British manufactured 
exports is to be found in the export figures for British 
motor-cars. The question of the ability of the British 
cars to meet American competition is one which has lately 
attracted considerable attention. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that many people have realized that our motor 
products are almost exclusively exported to Empire coun- 
tries. The Empire share in 1924 of the total British exports 
was as high as 83-5 per cent. In 1923 the total exports 
were only a little more than half the 1924 total, and the 
Empire share then was 76-5 per cent. Australia was the 
country whose purchases have really dominated the export 
situation. Exports of motor-cars to Australia represented 
30 per cent. of the total exports. She bought actually 
£600,000 worth of cars more than all foreign countries put 
together. 

In 1925 Australia’s imports of motor chassis from Great 
Britain represented 56-5 per cent. of the total British 
exports. 

The substantial increase of preference on British motor 
chassis announced .by the Commonwealth Government to 
be brought into effect by reducing duties on British chassis 
and increasing the rates on foreign should greatly improve 
the position of this British industry in Australia—a country 
which imports a greater value of motor-cars than any other 
country in the world. 

British paper and stationery exports amounted in 1924 
to £9 millions. Purchases made by Empire countries 
accounted for 71-4 per cent. of this total value. Latest 
1925 figures indicate a maintenance of the Empire share. 
Of British printing paper Australia in 1924 took one-half, 
and the Empire proportion of the total was 77 per cent. 

There are many other instances which could be men- 
tioned to show the value of Empire markets. In the case 
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of most of Great Britain’s exports of highly finished goods 
the Empire share varies from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
of the total. 

The only substantial item in the British export list which 
entirely owes its export progress to increased foreign pur- 
chases is cotton yarn. The increase in the export of cotton 
yarn between 1923 and 1925 is due to German purchases, 
which increased from £5 millions to nearly £12 millions. 

The high purchasing power of the Dominions, the 
advantage given to British goods by sentiment or by tariff 
preference, the shelter which British exports find in greater 
or less degree in every Empire country—these are the 
factors which in these post-war days of increasingly fierce 
competition account for the large purchases made by the 
Empire of so many British exports and for the general 
progress maintained on these exports. 

A most interesting and conclusive test of the shelter 
afforded to British manufactures in Empire markets lies 
in the comparison between the British share of the imports 
into certain Empire markets and into foreign markets 
where there exists such similarity of economic and social 
development as would have led one to expect an equal 
demand for manufactured goods. Compare, for instance, 
the British share of imports into China and into India. 
In 1923 China imported 13 per cent. of her requirements 
from Great Britain. India, on the other hand, purchased 
57 per cent. of her requirements from Great Britain. 
Compare Australia with the Argentine. Australia in 1923 
took from Great Britain 52 per cent. of her total imports, 
while the Argentine only took 22-7 per cent. Again, take 
a Crown Colony such as Nigeria—79 per cent. of whose 
needs were supplied by Great Britain in 1923—and compare 
it with the Belgian Congo. In 1922 the British share of 
the Congo imports amounted to only 17-5 per cent. 

The irresistible conclusion which must be drawn from 
an examination into world trade statistics is that, though 
Great: Britain is finding it increasingly difficult to maintain 
her position in foreign markets, the overseas markets of 
the Empire have prevented trade depression from being as 
pronounced as it would otherwise have been. 

This fact is of the greatest importance and may well 
be regarded as of happy omen. It is within Great Britain’s 
power so to order her economic life as gradually to strengthen 
the purchasing power of the Dominions, India, the Crown 
Colonies, and the Protectorates. 

If clear evidence is given of an intention to carry out 
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such a policy, Great Britain will be in a position to take 
council with the whole of the British Empire to find methods 
whereby the industrial strength of Great Britain may be 
preserved. For there is no reason to suppose that those 
responsible for the government and commerce of the over- 
seas Empire do not realize that the very safety of almost 
every Empire country depends upon the maintenance of the 
economic power of these islands. 
F. L. McDovueatu 
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PUTTING THE CLOOK BACK IN MALAYA 


NoT so very many years ago perhaps three persons in every 
twelve had some idea of the geographical position of the 
Federated Malay States, commonly called the F.M.S.; and 
considerably less than that proportion possessed any know- 
ledge of the position which the Federation occupied in the 
Imperial political scale. But the indispensable commodities, 
rubber and tin, both of which the F.M.S. provides in 
generous measure,* have, by their occasional startling 
fluctuations, brought the country that produces them in 
such quantity more prominently into view. It will not 
have been forgotten also that the Imperial limelights were 
shed upon the Federated Malay States when the latter 
made their magnificent gift of H.M.S. Malaya (which 
proved invaluable in the battle of Jutland) to the British 
Navy. But the Malaya Pavilion at the recent British 
Empire Exhibition has perhaps been the chief means of 
increasing our knowledge of the country; and all those 
who visited this building must have been impressed with 
the manifest importance of the Federated States of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

In view of the remarkable prosperity of the F.M.S. 
to-day, the rapidity with which that prosperity has been 
achieved, and the significant value of the Federation to 
Great Britain, it may be justly claimed that any important 
reconstructive changes in the administration, such as those 
now being contemplated, are of much more than purely 
local interest. The claim, moreover, is enhanced by the 
fact that at the present time a vast amount of British 
capital is being sunk in the F.M.S. in rubber plantations ; 
and doubtless plans for the sinking of a great deal more 
capital in the near future are being widely considered. 

In order that the changes which the Colonial Office 
is contemplating may be fully understood by those who 
may not be conversant with the existing form of govern- 
ment in the F.M.S., it is necessary to refer, in outline, to 
the inception of federation, and subsequent federal ad- 
ministration. Prior to 1896 each of the four Malay States 
under British protection—Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, 
and Pahang—was administered by a British officer (styled 
“ Resident ’’) and assistants, each State being, separately, 

* British Malaya exports a fraction under half the world’s supply of rubber 
at the present time, and one-third of the world’s supply of tin. 
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under the control of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The constant troubles, innumerable difficulties, and 
general lack of progress experienced under this system 
evoked the need for a remedy for these ills, and the British 
officers stationed in the different territories endeavoured to 
invent a remedy that would be both efficient and practicable. 

It was left for Sir Frank Swettenham (then Resident 
of Perak) to conceive the plan which was ultimately 
adopted—that of federation—and in 1896 the four States 
became one for the purpose of administration. One cannot 
do better than give Sir Frank Swettenham’s own account * 
of this historical development : 


The new departure was formally inaugurated on July 1, 1896, since which 
date the four Protected States have been federated under one administration, 
with a Resident-General in control, the Residents remaining as before the 
chief executive officers in each State, while every important department was 
placed under one federal head, who is responsible to the Resident-General for 
uniformity of system in all the States. 

In agreeing to the appointment of a Resident-General it was for the first 
time plainly stated that he should have executive control, under the direction 
of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, who would in future be also styled 
High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States. 

The Malay Rulers cordially approved the scheme, because it did not touch 
their own status in any way, though it formally recognized the right of the 
Resident-General to exercise a very large control in the affairs of the States. 
He was not styled an adviser ; his authority both in the general administration 
and as regards the Residents was clearly defined. The Malay Rulers believed 
that as a Federation they would be stronger, their views more likely to receive 
consideration should a day come when those views happened to be at variance 
with the supreme authority, be it High Commissioner at Singapore, or Secretary 
of State in England... . 

By federation the rich States were to help the poor ones; so Pahang and 
Negri Sembilan hoped to gain by the arrangement, while the Rulers of Perak 
and Selangor were large-minded enough to welcome the opportunity of pushing 
on the backward States for the glory and ultimate benefit of the federation. 

It meant the abolition of inter-State frictions and jealousies. Above all, 
the Malay Rulers not only accepted but desired federation, because they 
believed that it would give them, in the Resident-General, a powerful advocate 
of their needs and their views, a friend whose voice would be heard further, 
and carry more weight, than that of any Resident, or of all the Residents acting 
independently. 

It was perhaps more curious that the four Residents were equally in favour 
of a proposal which seemed likely to deprive them of some authority and 
status. They cordially favoured federation because they realized that the 
existing arrangement was unsatisfactory, and becoming impossible; while 
federation must make for unity of purpose and effort, for efficiency, for progress, 
for help where it was most wanted, and for a government no longer of one man 
but of five—the Resident-General and the Residents—with all the best special 
advice which federation could attract to the service of the Malay States. 


* British Malaya (Bodley Head). 
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It is not necessary, for the purpose of this article, to 
give a detailed description of the results of federation ; it 
is now common knowledge that Sir Frank Swettenham’s 
achievement proved completely successful, and the four 
States developed with amazing rapidity. In 1909, however, 
Sir John Anderson, the then Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, expressed the fear that federation was gradually 
leading to over-centralization. He thought that control 
had slowly and automatically passed into the hands of 
the Resident-General; and that the powers of State 
Councils had become in matters of administration nominal ; 
and as regards legislation, owing to the policy of aiming 
at uniformity, their functions had declined into those of a 
registering body. Sir John Anderson thought that the 
Residents had ‘‘ become the mouthpiece, not of the High 


-Commissioner, but of the Resident-General, who had no 


Executive Council to advise him and was subject to a 
vague and undefined control by the High Commissioner.” 
Convinced that both Rulers and Residents would welcome 
any measures which would bring His Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative, the High Commissioner, directly into the ad- 
ministration, Sir John Anderson decided to introduce a 
Federal Council,* over which the High Commissioner would 
preside, into the machinery of Government. 

Shortly after this innovation had been made Sir John 
Anderson introduced in Federal Council a Bill, which 
passed into law, altering the title of Resident-General to 
that of Chief Secretary to Government. His reasons for 
introducing this Bill were that he considered the Resident- 
General, instead of being the mouthpiece of the High 
Commissioner and the mouthpiece of the Residents to the 
High Commissioner, had combined the duties of both, 
and had to such a very large extent power to overrule the 
Residents that he had become practically the final authority 
to all intents and purposes. Sir John Anderson believed 
the alteration of title clearly defined the intention of 
Government with regard to the post; and that “the time 
had come when that intention needed to be clearly defined.” 

From that date until the present time the administration 
of the Federated Malay States has, except for some rela- 


* The Federal Council, which has remained in force, consists of the Malay 
Rulers, the Residents, and five unofficial Europeans, one Malay, and two 
Chinese, as members. The High Commissioner presides over this body. The 
Federal Council legislates on behalf of all four States, and passes enactments 
enforceable within the Federation. Each State Council passes enactments 
exclusively applicable to the particular State. 
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tively unimportant developments, remained unchanged. 
But now, Sir Lawrence Guillemard, the present Governor 
of the Straits Settlements and High Commissioner of the 
F.M.S., has come to the conclusion that the precautions 
taken by Sir John Anderson in 1909 to prevent over- 
centralization have failed. At the recent session * of the 
Federal Council, Sir Lawrence Guillemard, outlining the 
reasons which had led him to that conclusion, declared 
that the creation of the Federal Council had strengthened 
the tendency towards centralization, and, with the passing 
of time, the development of the Council had “robbed the 
Rulers of even the semblance of independent rule.” The 
alteration of title which had left to the Chief Secretary 
intact the administrative powers of the Resident-General 
had “ been insufficient to arrest the steady progress of over- 
centralization. Sir Lawrence Guillemard stated that the 
crux of the question lies in the need for decentralization ; 
and he then explained the remedy by which he proposes 
to effect decentralization. This remedy is, in Sir Lawrence 
Guillemard’s own words, “‘a policy of gradual devolution 
of the Chief Secretary’s powers to State Councils, Residents, 
and, if necessary, to Federal Heads of Departments, as 
will in effect amount to abolition of the office of Chief 
Secretary.” 

Provision for direct access from each Ruler-in-Council 
to the High Commissioner is considered necessary by Sir 
Lawrence Guillemard; he expressed the belief that the 
closer their association with His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive, the greater is the confidence and satisfaction of the 
Rulers. It is proposed to provide this direct access through 
the channel of a special Secretary. 

The High Commissioner has appointed several com- 
mittees to work out his policy of devolution. They have 
been instructed to carry devolution from the Chief Secretary 
downwards to the utmost extent compatible with reasonable 
efficiency. One of these committees is formed of Residents, 
to deal with the general question of administrative devolu- 
tion, and the consequent changes in General Orders. Another 
committee has been appointed, under the presidency of 
the Legal Adviser, to consider the devolution of legislative 
powers. The High Commissioner proposes to restore to 
the Rulers in each State Council a large measure of legis- 
lative power. A committee, under the presidency of the 
Financial Adviser, has been appointed to deal with financial 
devolution. The High Commissioner proposes to restore a 

* End of year session (1925), last week in December. 
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large measure of financial authority to the Rulers in each 
State Council. 

Such are the main principles of the High Commissioner’s 
new policy. Sir Lawrence Guillemard explained that the 
policy was subject to the approval of the Malay Rulers ; 
and their attitude, he considered, would be the “ acid 
test.” He informed the Federal Council that his policy 
has, on its general! lines, received the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, but that no definite decision will be 
made by the Colonial Office until after full discussions. 

The reception accorded the new policy by the public, 
both in the Federation and the Colony (Straits Settlements), 
has been definitely antagonistic, the unanimous opinion 
being that a strong central Federal Government is indis- 
pensable if outside capital is to continue to be attracted 
to the country. The Unofficial Members of the Federal 
Council, reserving themselves in regard to minor details 
concerning the policy, have unhesitatingly repudiated the 
idea that a Chief Secretary is not essential. The Press 
both of the F.M.S. and the Straits Settlements have, without 
a single exception, condemned the policy, in terms which 
range from vitriolic opposition to reasoned expostulation. 

Sir Lawrence Guillemard has not advanced any suffi- 
ciently cogent reasons to support his contention that the 
existing administrative machinery needs dismantling; and 
it is impossible to discover any dissatisfactions deep rooted 
enough to warrant the drastic changes which the new policy 
advocates. At the same meeting of the Federal Council 
at which the proposed alterations were announced, the 
High Commissioner stated that the revenue of the Federated 
Malay States for 1925 amounted to “something over 
$84,500,000.” This sum constitutes a record, by a margin 
of $12,500,000, and in the circumstances this big revenue 
may be said to be a speaking figure ! 

It is obvious if the new policy be carried into practice 
a heavy burden of extra work will fall upon the shoulders 
of the High Commissioner, who already has the affairs of 
the Straits Settlements and the Unfederated Malay States 
to administer, which are in themselves sufficiently arduous 
to occupy the whole of his time. In connection with the 
duties in the Colony and the Unfederated States, it has 
not been forgotten that Sir Lawrence Guillemard, shortly 
after his appointment as Governor, found it necessary, 
owing to overwork, to delegate a great many of his duties 
to the Colonial Secretary, and lent his support to the 
demand of the latter that the emoluments of the office 
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should be raised to the level of those assigned to the Chief 
Secretary of the bigger and much busier Federated States. 

The area of the Straits Settlements is 1,599 square miles, 
and the population is 883,769. The area of the Federated 
States is 27,648 square miles, and the population is 1,324,890. 
The Straits Settlements have not only a Governor, but a 
Colonial Secretary and four assistant Colonial Secretaries. 
The amount of federal work to be done in the F.MS. is 
nearly five times as great as the equivalent work to be 
done in the Colony, and, if a big and costly secretariat is 
necessary in the Colony, the question arises why it is con- 
sidered possible to dispense with a high and responsible 
officer in the vastly larger and more populous area ? 

The Governor deals exclusively with the Colonial Secre- 
tary on all matters concerning the Colony; and as High 
Commissioner he deals direct with the Chief Secretary on 
all Federal matters, and through a special Secretary with 
the British officers of the Protected Unfederated States. 
The biggest work is the Federal, because the F.M.S. contains 
nearly four-fifths of the industrial activities of the Malay 
Peninsula. The powers at present delegated to the Chief 
Secretary enable the High Commissioner to escape an 
incalculable amount of minor duties and petty routine, 
which, if those powers be removed, must inevitably fall 
upon his, the High Commissioner’s, shoulders. 

The Malay Rulers are not a little agitated by the 
political developments in view. All of them have paid 
high tribute to the past and existing administration; and 
His Highness the Yang di per Tuan Besar of Negri Sem- 
bilan, who, on behalf of his State, signed the Treaty of 
Federation in 1896, remarked, with warm gratitude, upon 
the benefits which the Malay States had enjoyed under 
British protection and “ the justice which had accompanied 
it.’ In his speech on the new policy the Hon’ble the 
Raja di Hilir of Perak warmly praised the existing ad- 
ministration, and his only declared dissatisfaction was 
phrased very mildly. He said: 


The advantages which the Malay Rulers have derived from the advice of 
British officers need no elaboration from me. It is written large in the pros- 
perous annals of the F.M.S., but I make bold to venture that the Malay Rulers 
have felt that the growing centralization of all the powers of Government has 
left the State Councils less than their proper share. 

To-day Malays are responding eagerly to the call of their country. For 
all departments of the public service the broad-minded policy of Government 
is producing Malay recruits. The education of our children is proceeding on 
well-thought-out lines, and is enhanced by the precept and example of the 
British officers who devote their lives to the different Malayan services. 
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The Raja di Hilir is justified in his statement that the 
State Councils have less than their proper share of ad- 
ministrative powers. It is not to be denied that a certain 
amount of devolution in this respect is called for. There 
should be a clear-cut severance of purely State affairs and 
purely Federal affairs. But this devolution could be accom- 
plished without altering the whole of the existing machinery 
of Federal administration. 

It is but justice that the Malay Rulers should be accorded 
the highest dignity, respect, and emoluments; but the fact 
must not be lost sight of that there is a vast public other 
than Malay which has created, and is creating, the wealth 
of the country. Of the total population of 1,324,890 of 
the F.M.S., the Malays number 510,821; it is the balance 
of 814,069, made up of Europeans, Chinese, and Indians, 
which may be said to be the revenue-producing public ; 
it is their capital and their industry that has created the 
enormous revenue which has been mentioned. 

So far as the community are aware, it cannot be said that 
the Residents have either individually or collectively openly 
avowed dissatisfaction with the existing form of Federal 
administration. The Residents are already burdened with 
heavy responsibilities, and it is to be doubted whether 
they are very eager greatly to increase those responsibilities. 
Moreover, such an increase would tend to make them over- 
cautious for some considerable time, and countless matters, 
which, in the ordinary course, would be referred to, and 
rapidly settled by the Chief Secretary, would be piled upon 
the desk of the High Commissioner, which would naturally 
result in a general and serious retardation of progress. 

The State of Pahang, which is the largest State in the 
Federation, the least developed, and financially the least 
prosperous, is now rapidly being opened up, and a great 
deal of capital is in consequence being sunk in this territory, 
the soil of which has been proved to be so magnificently 
suited to rubber cultivation. The development of Pahang 
would inevitably be arrested by any serious political changes. 
Capitalists, intending planters, and prospective investors, 
would not be prepared to risk their money in a territory 
where the administrative machinery is in the process of 
dismantlement. 

It is well known that the F.M.S. owes its urique and 
rapid development to the vast amount of outside capital 
and enterprise that has been available since the country 
became a Federation. That capital and enterprise have 
been forthcoming because the country is a Federation, or, 
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in other words, because there is unity of legislation and of 
government. The public in Malaya have condemned the 
‘High Commissioner’s proposed policy because it threatens 
to disintegrate that unity. 

Then there is the question of the Federal Council. If 
the powers now vested in the Chief Secretary are to be 
gradually distributed between the Rulers-in-Council, the 
Residents, and Federal Heads of Departments, the Federal 
Council will become an impotent body incapable of voicing 
the desires and protecting the interests of the community 
as a whole. There are innumerable matters of great 
importance to the four States collectively: Railways, 
Administration of the Malayan Civil Service, Customs, 
Clerical Service, Geological Department, Printing, Labour, 
Posts and Telegraphs, the Supreme Court—these are but 
a few of the many matters which may be termed purely 
Federal; and if there is to be no official of high status and 
no constitutional body capable of dealing with them, one 
cannot but conclude that the progress of the F.M.S. will 
be seriously retarded. 

The principal effects of the High Commissioner’s new 
policy, were it to be carried into practice, have now been 
outlined ; they suffice to show that the adverse reception 
which it has met with appears to be thoroughly justified ; 
and it must be admitted that the policy, if not positively 
dangerous, is deliberately retrogressive and unsound. 

It may be said to be dangerous, because it is possible 
that through the proposed policy the harmonious relations 
which have hitherto existed in Malaya may be destroyed, 
and the country may be divided into two camps, with the 
Malays on one side fighting for State Government, and the 
Europeans, Chinese, and Indians on the other side support- 
ing Federal Government. 

There is one point in connection with the High Com- 
missioner’s proposals to which it is somewhat delicate to 
refer, but which cannot be ignored. It is the position of 
the Malay Rulers. It is commonly known in Malaya that 
there is only one Ruler who may be said to take an intelligent, 
as distinct from a benevolent, interest in public affairs. 
Sir Lawrence Guillemard stated that his policy is subject 
to the approval of the Rulers, and that their attitude would 
be the “ acid test.”” The approval of the Rulers is obviously 
a foregone conclusion, as it is certainly most improbable 
that anyone of them would refuse to consent to a change 
which would give him a large increase of power! And as 
for the “acid test,” the only acid test of the policy, as a 
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leading Malayan journal has pointed out, can be its results ; 
and to submit the policy to the acid test of practice would 
be analogous to putting a lighted match to celluloid to see 
if it is celluloid. 

It would have been wiser to have left the Rulers out 
of the controversy altogether; the Rulers ought to be 
outside and above public controversy, and by bringing 
them in they are placed in a very awkward and embarrassing 
position; and it is scarcely just to those whose business 
it is to offer comment and criticism on public affairs. The 
opinion of the educated and enlightened independent com- 
munity, European and Asiatic, is, to be quite candid, far 
more important than the opinion of the Sultans as indi- 
viduals. Sir Lawrence Guillemard’s statement implies that 
if he can gain the approval of the four Rulers he is entitled 
to embark on a policy to which the rest of the community 
might be strenuously opposed. 

The Times of Malaya, criticizing the new policy, recalls 
Lugard’s dictum in regard to the dual mandate in Tropical 
Africa: ‘‘‘ In applying the principle of decentralization it 
is very essential to maintain a strong central co-ordination 
authority.’”? The Resident-General, or, as he is now styled, 
the Chief Secretary, is surely meant to be the strong central 
co-ordination authority in the F.M.S. 

It might be asked, analogously, whether the Captain of 
a ship would consider his vessel could be more efficiently 
run without a chief mate; and one wonders what Sir 
Jesse Boot, or any head of a big business, would say if it 
were suggested, as a means of hastening development and 
promoting efficiency, that their departmental chiefs should 
be dispensed with ! 

Sir John Anderson, it is generally admitted, was an 
exceptionally able Governor and High Commissioner. He 
possessed a deep knowledge of Malaya, based on many 
years’ experience of the country ; and he thoroughly under- 
stood the Malays. His primary object in 1909, when he 
introduced the Federal Council, was to bring the High 
Commissioner more closely into the administration of the 
F.M.S. It cannot be supposed that Sir John Anderson 
believed that the alteration of the title of Resident-General 
to Chief Secretary could do very much to arrest the progress 
of centralization. The then Resident-General was inclined 
to take rather too much responsibility upon his shoulders, 
and the alteration of title may be said to have been a mild 
and diplomatic corrective. Sir John Anderson took no 
further steps in the matter, and it is reasonable to presume 
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that he did not do so because it was very clear to his mind 
that centralization was an infinitely lesser evil than 
disintegration. 

It is generally admitted that a certain amount of de- 
centralization is necessary; and all matters which are 
purely of State interest should be left to the State Rulers, 
State Councils, and Residents to deal with; and any 
powers in connection with these exclusively State matters 
that may have been absorbed by the Federal Government 
should be restored to the Rulers and Residents. These 
adjustments will receive the support of all parties, but 
they do not necessitate the wholesale devolution which the 
High Commissioner advocates. 

The Malays have a wise saw, which may be roughly 
translated thus: “If the mangosteen has a segment that 
is bruised, do not throw the fruit away, for the flavour is 
not affected.”” The applicability of the moral need not be 
emphasized. 

Sir Lawrence Guillemard has stated that the Colonial 
Office will make no definite decision in regard to his proposed 
changes until the latter have been fully discussed. It 
may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that all those 
who have the welfare of British Malaya at heart will 
unanimously condemn the new policy on its main issues ; 
for instead of taking the country forward it practically 
takes it back to its pre-federation position of 1896. It is 
to be hoped that Sir Frank Swettenham, Sir Ernest Birch, 
and Sir Hugh Clifford, if he can spare sufficient time from 
his duties as Governor of Ceylon, will be called upon to 
give their expert and invaluable advice upon the subject. 

It has been frequently said that destructive criticism is 
always easy—pulling down being a much more simple 
task than building up—and in the present instance the 
many glaring defects in the High Commissioner’s proposed 
policy have rendered the work of destructive criticism 
particularly facile. But, in this case too, it is not very 
difficult to advance some suggestions and comments of a 
constructive nature. 

There is always room for improvement, and no one 
would contend that the existing administration in the 
F.M.S. is so perfect that improvement is precluded. To 
all the inhabitants of the F.M.S. the abolition of the post 
of Chief Secretary would be acceptable on one condition. 
The condition would be that the post be altered to that 
of High Commissioner. The importance and the prosperity 
of the F.M.S. has been emphasized in this article. That 
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mind | importance and prosperity, it is not unreasonable to say, 
than | fully warrants the appointment of a separate High Com- 

missioner; a High Commissioner who would be domiciled 
 de- in and control the Federation, and be in direct corre- 
are | spondence with the Secretary of State in England. Such 
ers, an appointment, though entailing a large number of altera- 
any | tions, should not be outside the sphere of practical politics. 
tters The dual post of Governor of the Straits Settlements 
nent and High Commissioner of the Federated Malay States has 
hese long been the cause of a great deal of bitterness; it has 
but provoked constant criticism, which, with the development 
the of the Federation, has increased in virulence. With but 
one or two exceptions it has been the regular procedure to 
shly appoint a Governor and High Commissioner who, prior to 
that the appointment, has been a complete stranger to Malaya ; 
ir is and in some cases without any Colonial experience at all. 
i be The wisdom of that procedure is open to grave question ; 
it seems somewhat unfair both to the man and the country. 
nial The Governor, as the office is at present constituted, is 
sed Governor first and High Commissioner when he can be. 
It He resides in the Colony (Singapore), and he visits the 
10se F.M.S. when he can spare sufficient time. 
will The post of Resident-General (now Chief Secretary) has 
eS ; always been filled by men who have had from twenty-five 
ally to thirty years’ experience of the country; and it is not 
b is exaggerating to say that it is very largely due to the 
ch, experience, tact, and ability of these men, from Sir Frank 
om Swettenham, the first Resident-General, down to Sir George 
to Maxwell, the present holder of the office, that we enjoy 
almost Utopian relations with, and are held in such affec- 
.is |  tionate esteem by, the Malays. 
ple | There are rumours, which appear to be not without 
the foundation, that the next Governor and High Commissioner 
ed —§ (due in about eighteen months’ time) will probably be a 
sm | high naval officer, who will have instructions to encourage 
Ty | in every way, and to the exclusion of all other interests, 
a | if necessary, the development of the new naval base which 
, is being constructed at Singapore. That is not an unlikely 
ne | contingency, and should it occur, the need for a separate 
he | High Commissioner of the F.M.S. will be redoubled. 
['o Finally, the Unfederated Malay States may be considered. 
st The Unfederated States—Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, 
n. Perlis, Brunei, and Johore—comprise an area of 27,355 
at square miles; and all these States have accepted British 


protection. 
Sir Lawrence Guillemard expressed the opinion that 
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the closer their association with His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive, the greater is the satisfaction of the Rulers in the 
Federated States. It is not illogical to predict, therefore, 
that were His Majesty’s Representative domiciled in the 
Federal Capital, and in direct correspondence with the 
Secretary of State in England, the Unfederated States 
would be soon voluntarily offering to link up with the 
Federation. It cannot be pretended that the Unfederated 
States have developed with the same rapidity, or achieved 
anything like the same prosperity as the States of the 
Federation. The Sultans of the Unfederated States are 
doubtless not insensible to the immense superiority of the 
F.M.S., but it is conceivable that they may feel reluctant 
to enlarge the area of a Federation which, while the dual 
post of Governor and High Commissioner remains in force, 
can only receive divided attention from His Majesty’s 
Representative. 

It is obvious that a Federation of all the States in the 
Malay Peninsula would be inestimably advantageous both 
to British and Malay interests. It would mean, above all, 
uniformity of administration over the whole Peninsula ; 
and surely uniformity, indispensable to progress, should be 
the aim of every Government ? 

The remarks in regard to the Unfederated States are, 
of course, purely conjectural. May time prove them to 
have been prophetical ! 

In conclusion, it is perhaps not inappropriate to recall 
these words of Helps: “Infinite toil will not enable one 
to sweep away a mist; but by ascending a little one may 
often look over it altogether.” 

A mist appears to be gathering in Malaya; but in this 
case it is possible for the Secretary of State to disperse 
it. It is to be hoped that he will first do this; and then 
seek a new perspective by “‘ ascending a little.” 


G. ARTHUR St. GEORGE 
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Fate has treated Sir John Hawkins harshly. Here is a 
man who cuts a prominent, if not an important, figure in 
the life of his time, a man of solid qualities and solid 
achievements, for whom nobody seems to have a good 
word. The .distinguished personalities with whom he was 
brought into contact agree in referring to him with dislike 
and contenipt. Johnson himself called him unclubable, 
and, according to Madame D’Arblay, while admitting that 
he was an honest man at bottom, went on to say that he 
was penurious and mean, and had a degree of brutality 
and a tendency to savageness that could not easily be 
defended. It is this remark, thrown out no doubt in a mood 
of humorous exaggeration, that is remembered whenever 
the name of Hawkins is mentioned. All the Johnsonian 
circle follow their leader; and it would be easy to compile 
from the memoirs of the period a selection of remarks 
about Hawkins from which it could only be inferred that 
he was a man with hardly a redeeming quality. 

The mutual jealousies among Johnson’s friends would 
provide a subject for an amusing essay ; and it is abundantly 
clear that jealousy lay behind much of the criticism that 
fell upon Hawkins. Boswell, who attacks him with per- 
sistent malevolence, says that he only saw him twice in 
Johnson’s society, and it must indeed have been annoying 
for one who came to regard Johnson almost as his own 
property, to remember that while he had himself known 
Johnson during the last twenty-one years of his life, 
Hawkins’s acquaintance with him covered almost exactly 
double that period. As with Boswell, so with all the 
others. Walpole laughs at him; Mason considers him 
petulant and impertinent; Dr. Percy and Malone call 
him a detestable fellow; Burke would have nothing to 
do with him; and Reynolds, a man by no means prone 
to harsh judgments, describes him as mean, grovelling, 
and absolutely dishonest. The consensus of opinion about 
Hawkins is too general to allow of any doubt that it was 
substantially, though perhaps not entirely, justified. 

It may be claimed for Hawkins that he was a many- 
sided man. Born in 1719, the son of an architect, he was 
originally intended for that profession, and retained through 
life a keen interest in architectural questions. He was, 
however, brought up to the Law, in which he appears to 
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the closer their association with His Majesty’s Representa- 
tive, the greater is the satisfaction of the Rulers in the 
Federated States. It is not illogical to predict, therefore, 
that were His Majesty’s Representative domiciled in the 
Federal Capital, and in direct correspondence with the 
Secretary of State in England, the Unfederated States 
would be soon voluntarily offering to link up with the 
Federation. It cannot be pretended that the Unfederated 
States have developed with the same rapidity, or achieved 
anything like the same prosperity as the States of the 
Federation. The Sultans of the Unfederated States are 
doubtless not insensible to the immense superiority of the 
F.M.S., but it is conceivable that they may feel reluctant 
to enlarge the area of a Federation which, while the dual 
post of Governor and High Commissioner remains in force, 
can only receive divided attention from His Majesty’s 
Representative. 

It is obvious that a Federation of all the States in the 
Malay Peninsula would be inestimably advantageous both 
to British and Malay interests. It would mean, above all, 
uniformity of administration over the whole Peninsula ; 
and surely uniformity, indispensable to progress, should be 
the aim of every Government ? 

The remarks in regard to the Unfederated States are, 
of course, purely conjectural. May time prove them to 
have been prophetical ! 

In conclusion, it is perhaps not inappropriate to recall 
these words of Helps: “Infinite toil will not enable one 
to sweep away a mist; but by ascending a little one may 
often look over it altogether.” 

A mist appears to be gathering in Malaya; but in this 
case it is possible for the Secretary of State to disperse 
it. It is to be hoped that he will first do this; and then 
seek a new perspective by “ ascending a little.” 
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Fate has treated Sir John Hawkins harshly. Here is a 
man who cuts a prominent, if not an important, figure in 
the life of his time, a man of solid qualities and solid 
achievements, for whom nobody seems to have a good 
word. The .distinguished personalities with whom he was 
brought into contact agree in referring to him with dislike 
and contenipt. Johnson himself called him unclubable, 
and, according to Madame D’Arblay, while admitting that 
he was an honest man at bottom, went on to say that he 
was penurious and mean, and had a degree of brutality 
and a tendency to savageness that could not easily be 
defended. It is this remark, thrown out no doubt in a mood 
of humorous exaggeration, that is remembered whenever 
the name of Hawkins is mentioned. All the Johnsonian 
circle follow their leader; and it would be easy to compile 
from the memoirs of the period a selection of remarks 
about Hawkins from which it could only be inferred that 
he was a man with hardly a redeeming quality. 

The mutual jealousies among Johnson’s friends would 
provide a subject for an amusing essay ; and it is abundantly 
clear that jealousy lay behind much of the criticism that 
fell upon Hawkins. Boswell, who attacks him with per- 
sistent malevolence, says that he only saw him twice in 
Johnson’s society, and it must indeed have been annoying 
for one who came to regard Johnson almost as his own 
property, to remember that while he had himself known 
Johnson during the last twenty-one years of his life, 
Hawkins’s acquaintance with him covered almost exactly 
double that period. As with Boswell, so with all the 
others. Walpole laughs at him; Mason considers him 
petulant and impertinent; Dr. Percy and Malone call 
him a detestable fellow; Burke would have nothing to 
do with him; and Reynolds, a man by no means prone 
to harsh judgments, describes him as mean, grovelling, 
and absolutely dishonest. The consensus of opinion about 
Hawkins is too general to allow of any doubt that it was 
substantially, though perhaps not entirely, justified. 

It may be claimed for Hawkins that he was a many- 
sided man. Born in 1719, the son of an architect, he was 
originally intended for that profession, and retained through 
life a keen interest in architectural questions. He was, 
however, brought up to the Law, in which he appears to 
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have attained no great measure of success. When he was 
thirty-four he married a woman with means, and when 
later she inherited a fortune from her brother, he retired 
from practice. He sat for many years as a Magistrate and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and was knighted in 1772 
for his services in this connection. But his real interests 
were literature and music. When twenty years of age he 
was already contributing to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and while still a young man his compositions were played 
and applauded at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. A keen fisher- 
man, he brought out an edition of the Compleat Angler in 
1760, and in 1776 there appeared his General History of 
the Science and Practice of Music in five volumes. It was 
an unfortunate coincidence that the first volume of Dr. 
Burney’s General History of Music, completed in four 
volumes in 1789, was published in the same year. The 
latter work was much the more popular of the two, as is 
shown by the once famous catch : 


Have you Sir John Hawkins’ History ? 
Some folks think it quite a mystery 
Musick fill’d his wondrous brain. 

How d’ye like him? Is it plain ? 
Both I’ve read and must agree, 

That Burney’s History pleases me. 


As performed it sounded like— 


Sir John Hawkins 

Burn his History 

How d’ye like him 

Burn his History 

Burney’s History pleases me.* 


Comparisons in this case were, in fact, ridiculous. Dr. 
Burney’s was a careful scholarly treatise on music generally, 
beginning with that of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and 
the Greeks, and going on to the great names of succeeding 
centuries. As is to be expected, there are many judgments 
which our own day would not accept, many composers 
now almost entirely forgotten who receive praise, while 
such names as Bach and Handel are barely noticed. It 
was a time when Reynolds himself was valuing the Caracci 
and Guido Reni far above the earlier masters whom later 
generations have learnt to appreciate. Hawkins’ work was 
something entirely different, a collection of rare pieces of 
music with a continuous commentary; and, as Sir W. H. 


* Grove’s Dictionary of Music, i. p. 423. 
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Hadow has pointed out, posterity has reversed the verdict 
of his contemporaries. Burney’s work has never been 
reprinted, while Novello issued a second edition of Hawkins’ 
in 1852, and the one hundred and fifty items he prints are 
of permanent interest and value. The means brought him 
by his wife enabled him to purchase the rare works which 
had been collected by Dr. Pepusch, organist of the Charter- 
house, and these no doubt formed the basis of his History.* 
He subsequently gave them to the British Museum. 
Hawkins was Horace Walpole’s neighbour at Twickenham, 
and Walpole had all along encouraged the undertaking. 
There is a touch of contempt in his attitude: but the 
work appealed to him as an antiquarian, and his tone is 
not unfriendly. ‘‘ (Hawkins) is so exceedingly religious and 
grave,” he writes to Sir Horace Mann, “as to abhor mirth 
except it is printed in the old Black Letter, and then he 
calls the most vulgar ballad pleasant and full of humour.” 

Hawkins met Johnson through Cave, and when in 1749 
Johnson founded the Ivy Lane Club, he was one of the 
original members, together with Salter, Bathurst, Hawks- 
worth, Ryland, Payne, Dyer, McGhie, and Barker. Johnson 
was then forty, Hawkins was thirty. Boswell, born in 
1740, did not make Johnson’s acquaintance until fourteen 
years later. The account he gives of the Ivy Lane Club 
is therefore inevitably slight, and he mentions but two 
names besides Hawkins—Dr. Richard Bathurst and Dr. 
Hawksworth. For information about this club, founded by 
Johnson we are told, with a view to enjoy literary dis- 
cussion and amuse his evening hours, we must look not to 
Boswell but to Hawkins, who gives some account of most 
of the members, and incidentally throws light on his own 
personality. There was, first of all, Dr. Salter, Archdeacon 
of Norfolk, a man of about seventy when the club 
was founded. Of him Hawkins says no more than he was 
a deep scholar. Next comes Dr. Hawksworth, who had 
succeeded Johnson as compiler of the Parliamentary Debates 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine while still in his twenties ; and 
in his earlier years their relations were close. Boswell 
conjectures that it was because he resided at Bromley 
that Mrs. Johnson was buried there in 1752. Literary 
success may have turned his head ; at any rate, it is signifi- 
cant that his name does not appear in Boswell’s record 
of the last eight years of Johnson’s life, and when Boswell 

* When Hawkins presented a copy of the book to the King, “‘ our amiable 


Monarch ” said that he should not like to meet in the dark a man who had 
no love of music. 
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praised his imitation of Johnson’s style, “he had the 
provoking effrontery to say he was not sensible of it.” 
Hawkins, quoting the Gentleman’s Magazine, records of his 
narrative of discoveries in the South Seas, that he was not 
a proper person to write it, and that the performance did 
not meet expectation. He died in 1773, “some say of 
high living, others of chagrin from the ill reception of his 
narrative.” It is also broadly hinted that he owed his 
Directorship of the East India Company to feminine in- 
fluence. To this report he merely adds that Dr. Hawks- 
worth “had been taught no art but that of writing, and 
was a hired clerk to one Harwood.” John Ryland, though 
mentioned but casually by Boswell, was a lifelong friend 
of Johnson, who was with him during his last days. When 
within a few months of his death Johnson placed a stone 
on his wife’s grave, he wrote to Ryland: “Shall I ever 
be able to bear the sight of this stone? In your company 
I hope I shall.”” John Payne had published the Rambler, 
and was one of the survivors of the Ivy Lane Club who 
dined with Johnson during the last year of his life. ‘‘ Dear 
Payne ”’ became Accountant-General at the Bank of England. 
Of Ryland and Payne, Hawkins says nothing: but the 
rest of his fellow-members were less fortunate. Samuel 
Dyer was a young man of twenty-four when the club was 
founded. Johnson thought highly of his understanding 
and attainments, and he won the friendship of Burke. 
He was something of a dilettante, who, attaining a small 
fortune in middle life, promptly lost it. Hawkins devotes 
ten pages to a vicious attack on his memory, and states 
that, growing indifferent to the strict practice of religion, 
he showed “easy compliance with invitations to Sunday 
evening parties in which mere conversation was not the 
chief amusement.” But this was not the worst. “‘ He 
had improved his relish for meats and drinks to such a 
degree of refinement that I once found him in a fit of 
melancholy, occasioned by a discovery that he had lost his 
taste for olives.””’ He refused, when pressed by Hawkins, 
to write a life of Erasmus; he became a theist, he ‘‘ entered 
into engagements for the sale and purchase of stock, and 
by violating them made shipwreck of his honour.” It is 
fair to add that according to Malone and Dr. Percy the 
picture drawn by Hawkins is greatly overcharged and 
discoloured by his own malignant prejudices. McGhie was 
a doctor who came south after the °45, and though a 
physician at Guy’s, appears to have met with little pro- 
fessional success. He gets off comparatively lightly as 
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“one of those few of his countrymen whom Johnson could 
endure,” a phrase which Boswell no doubt duly noted. 
Even Hawkins realized the pathos of his end: he “ died 
of a broken heart, and was buried by a contribution of 
his friends.” Dr. Bathurst was another physician who 
failed to attain success in spite of considerable attainments, 
and died an army physician twenty years before Johnson. 
“He never opened his hand to more than a guinea,” says 
Hawkins. ‘“ Dear Bathurst,” says Johnson to Mrs. Piozzi, 
‘“‘was a man to my heart’s content: he hated a fool and 
he hated a rogue and he hated a Whig: he was a very 
good hater.” The last of the company, Edmond Barker, 
another doctor, was a Unitarian and of the philosophical 
school of Lord Shaftesbury. The meetings must have 
been enlivened with many a battle, and so considerable 
were his attainments as a scholar and a metaphysician, 
that the victory need not always have rested with Johnson, 
so long as he was content to use the rapier and not the 
bludgeon. But perhaps because he found the contests too 
unequal or too exhausting, Barker’s attendances became 
less frequent, and though in later life he was Librarian to 
the College of Physicians, his association was not renewed 
with Johnson. Hawkins, while admitting his intellectual 
capacity, calls him a thoughtless young man of slovenly 
appearance, and when fully dressed, a caricature. These, 
then, were the men with whom Johnson and Hawkins were 
associated when the former was still struggling into fame, 
and the latter, ten years his junior, was already fairly well 
known in musical and literary circles. It is in reading his 
remarks on his fellow-members that we are able to under- 
stand the dislike which Hawkins succeeded in evoking. 
If Johnson called Hawkins unclubable it can hardly be 
doubted that the name was deserved. The Ivy Lane Club 
came to an end in 1763, and some seven years afterwards, 
on the proposition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there was 
founded the more famous “Literary Club,” generally 
known as “‘ The Club.” The original members of this, in 
addition to Reynolds and Hawkins, were Burke, Nugent, 
Beauclerk, Langton, Goldsmith, and Chamier. These seven 
years had seen a substantial change in Johnson’s fortunes. 
The Dictionary, which had appeared shortly before the 
Ivy Lane Club broke up, had established his reputation. 
The Idler and Rasselas had increased it. He had obtained 
a pension from the Government. The members of this 
club were not, as were for the most part the members of 
the Ivy Lane Club, seekers after fame. On the contrary, 
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they were men of established reputation or of high social 
standing, whereas Hawkins, still unknighted, was known, 
so far as he was known at all, merely as a man interested 
in music, an active magistrate, and a contributor to various 
magazines. It is therefore a safe conjecture that he owed 
his place in the club to Dr. Johnson, whose loyalty to old 
friends and to old associations was already a marked 
characteristic. Had the members of the new club been 
acquainted with the members of the old, it is doubtful, to 
say the least, whether they would have accepted Hawkins: 
and, as it was, they soon found him out. Hawkins gives 
two reasons for his withdrawal from it: first, that the 
meetings continued too late in the evening, and next that 
he “ foresaw the impossibility of preventing the subversion 
of our society by the admission of exceptionable persons,” 
yet another phrase which Boswell, who joined in 1773, 
must have noticed. The real reason, however, was almost 
certainly that given by Reynolds; Hawkins was on 
one occasion so rude to Burke that he was made to 
feel at the next meeting that his company was no longer 
desired. Rudeness to Burke was an unforgivable sin. 
“ Burke,” said Johnson, “is the only man whose common 
conversation corresponds with the general fame he has in 
the world.” If Johnson was the outstanding personality 
of the club, Burke was indubitably the second. Johnson 
did not grudge Burke his pre-eminence in Parliament, for 
he said Burke was always the first man everywhere, while 
Burke on his side was content to allow Johnson more than 
his share of the conversation: “It is enough for me to 
have rung the bell for him.” This relation between the 
two was something that Hawkins’s small-mindedness could 
not understand, and more than his jealousy could bear. 
The incident recorded by Burney, that he refused to pay 
his portion of the reckoning for supper because he rarely 
ate his supper at home, can hardly have conduced to his 
popularity. 

He makes, however, an interesting remark about these 
meetings of the Literary Club. Though Johnson led the 
conversation, ‘“‘ yet was he far from arrogating to himself 
that superiority which, some years before, he was disposed 
to contend for.” The very vivacity of Boswell’s narrative, 
it may be suggested, tends frequently to give a false im- 
pression. The most extended accounts of conversations 
which he supplies are no more than severely condensed 
reports of symposia which lasted during several hours. 
His purpose is to record the outstanding remarks of Johnson, 
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and to quote others only to the extent that they led up to, 
or induced him to expand, his table talk. Hawkins’s 
remark quoted above reminds us that a mental picture of 
Reynolds listening patiently, trumpet to ear, Goldsmith 
scowling in a corner, Burke placidly silent, Beauclerk and 
Langton and the rest admiringly attentive while the stream 
of monologue flows on, broken only by occasional inter- 
jections crushingly silenced, is incorrect. On the contrary, 
everybody took their turn, though no doubt it was Johnson 
who gave the conversation its direction; and if in the 
warfare of words somebody sometimes got unhorsed, or 
even suffered momentary injury, it was no more than an 
incident, and the game went merrily on. 

Hawkins was not a member of the club founded by 
Johnson in the last year of his life, the Essex Street Club. 
He speaks of it as a sorry “expedient to kill time,” and 
says that it was a mortification to his friends to associate 
in idea the clink of the tankard with moral disquisition 
and literary investigation. This is supercilious nonsense on 
his part. Johnson was old, he was lonely, he was ill. The 
new club was intended to assure him company on three 
evenings a week; and the names of the members which 
Boswell supplies sufficiently show that those he collected 
around him were thoroughly qualified to enjoy his society. 
Miss Hawkins said later in her Memoirs: “ Boswell was 
well justified in his resentment of my Father’s designation 
of this club as a Sixpenny Club, meeting at an Alehouse. 
Honestly speaking, I dare say my Father did not like being 
passed over.” 

Boswell’s last meeting with Johnson was on June 30, 
1784, at dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and two days 
later he left for Scotland. It was Hawkins who was with 
Johnson during his last days, Hawkins who induced him 
to make his will, Hawkins who was his executor, and 
Hawkins who arranged his funeral. The friendship between 
Boswell and Johnson was, it is clear, subject from time to 
time to interruptions, partly owing to Johnson’s lethargy, 
but even more to Boswell’s peculiar temperament. He 
was ready to sustain with perfect good humour, and sub- 
sequently to record, treatment which few other men would 
willingly sustain, and yet during his absences in Scotland 
he would write letters which show him to be petulant and 
exacting. He becomes silent, and a kindly and soothing 
letter from London is necessary in order to evoke a cheerful 
reply from Edinburgh or Auchinleck. In July 1779, for 
instance, Johnson writes to him: “ What can possibly 
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have happened that keeps us two such strangers to each 
other? ... Is it a fit of humour that has disposed you 
to try who can hold out longest without writing?” And 
again in the following month: “ Are you playing the same 
trick again and trying who can keep silence longest? .. . 
What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, I cannot 
conjecture ; but after one trick, I will not be cheated by 
another, nor will harass my thoughts with conjecture about 
the motives of a man who, probably, only acts by caprice ” 
(September 9th). Johnson’s diagnosis was perfectly correct, 
for in the letter to him of July 17th Boswell says: “In a 
livelier state I had often suffered severely from long intervals 
of silence on your part: and I had even been chid by you 
for expressing my uneasiness. I was willing to take advan- 
tage of my insensibility, and while I could bear the experi- 
ment, to try whether your affection for me would, after 
an unusual silence on my part, make you write first... . 
I shall never again put you to any test.” During the 
summer and autumn of 1784 Johnson was failing: at any 
rate, he was not well enough for any more tests. It is 
noteworthy that Boswell, once he had left London, can 
quote no more of his own letters to Johnson, and only one 
from Johnson to himself. Boswell himself frankly admits 
that owing to ill-health he wrote but rarely. ‘‘ Having 
conjured him not to do me the injustice of charging me 
with affectation I was with much regret long silent.” In 
his final letter to Boswell (November 5th) Johnson writes : 
** Are you sick or are you sullen? Whatever be the reason, 
if it be less than necessity drive it away: and of the short 
life that we have, make the best use for yourself and your 
friends.”’ Boswell comments on this: ‘‘ Yet it was not a 
little painful to me to find that in a paragraph of this 
letter, which I have omitted, he still persevered in arraigning 
me as before, which was strange in him who had so much 
experience of what I suffered. I, however, wrote to him 
two as kind letters as I could: the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness increased more rapidly 
upon him than I had apprehended; but I had the conso- 
lation of being informed that he spoke of me on his death- 
bed with affection, and I look forward with humble hope 
of renewing our friendship in another world.” Though 
there is something very touching in the phrasing of these 
sentences, it is significant that with the alarming details 
contained in Johnson’s letter of November 5th before him, 
Boswell yet made no attempt to undertake the four days’ 
journey to London. Mr. Percy Fizgerald conjectures that 
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though Johnson had been ailing so long, Boswell failed to 
realize that the end was indeed at hand, and that being 
in one of his frequent moods of depression, he could not 
face the death-bed of his friend. But he also points out 
that during his last visit to London, Boswell was less 
frequently than hitherto in Johnson’s society, and that he 
had ceased to keep the same detailed reports of his friend’s 
conversation. However this may be, in the codicil to his 
will, Johnson made bequests of books to certain of his 
friends, and Hawkins’s name stands first on the list. He 
received the Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, Holinshed’s 
and Stowe’s Chronicles, and an octavo Prayer Book. The 
names of Dr. Burney, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Adams, and Boswell 
himself are all omitted, but this is no doubt due to the 
fact that the codicil was signed only five days before death. 
Boswell remarks that “by assiduous attendance upon 
Johnson in his last illness (Hawkins) obtained the office 
of one of his executors, in consequence of which the book- 
sellers of London employed him to publish an edition of 
Dr. Johnson’s works and to write his life.” The implication 
here is clearly that Hawkins forced himself upon Johnson 
when he was dying in order to serve his own ends, to obtain 
the office of executor and to write his life. Hawkins was 
one of those unfortunate people who even when they do 
the right thing, do it in the wrong way. But he was a 
lawyer, and felt himself justified in urging Johnson to make 
his will. He was a man of standing and repute well fitted 
to be an executor; he was an author and an editor who 
had known Johnson well during thirty-five years. It is, 
therefore, not strange that the booksellers should invite 
him to write a Life and to edit the works, galling though 
it might be to Boswell away in Scotland, sulking or in- 
different. One might indeed have thought that Hawkins 
was treated by his contemporaries with gross unfairness 
were it not that he is one of that great company who have 
committed the fatal error of writing a book. It is sufficient 
to read his Life of Johnson for anyone to be able to judge 
with a considerable measure of accuracy how much truth 
there was in the charges so freely brought against him. 
The answer can only be that there was a great deal. 

It is perhaps curious that Hawkins’s Life, which appeared 
in 1787, three years after Johnson’s death, has never been 
reprinted in extenso. Dr. Birkbeck Hill gives about fifty-four 
pages to it in his Johnsonian Miscellanies, a substantial 
portion of which is taken up by his own excellent, if some- 
what discursive, notes. With all its serious faults the 
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book throws light on many things besides the opinions of 
Hawkins. Its very discursiveness, naturally irritating to 
those contemporaries eager to read about Johnson, gives 
it an interest of its own for readers of to-day. Discursive 
it undeniably is. There is an account of a Portuguese 
Mission to Abyssinia, and a dissertation on the decline of 
British watchmaking. Long quotations are given from 
Urquhart’s Life of the Admirable Crichton, and a statement 
as to the respective rights of debtor and creditor. We are 
given the author’s views as to the proportions of columns, 
and as to the respective merits and defects of Fielding 
Smollett and Richardson. Among other things dealt with— 
sometimes in considerable detail—are the humanity of the 
law and its tenderness to felons, life in St. Kilda, the weak- 
ness and difficulties of the medical profession, the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI, the gradual improvement in 
public morals, the failings of authors, Jonas Hanway’s 
Essay on Tea (in which he asserts ‘“‘ that the practice of 
drinking tea is productive of harm among the lower classes 
of people’), the genius of Sterne, and a perambulation of 
London. The mention of Johnson’s lack of appreciation 
of Milton in his Lives of the Poets is made the excuse for 
eight pages regarding an attack on Milton’s memory and 
reputation in another quarter. As instances of the Par- 
liamentary Reports contributed by Johnson to Cave’s 
Magazine, he occupies no less than twelve pages in giving 
Lord Hardwicke’s speech on Carteret’s Address to the 
Crown praying for the removal of Walpole, and about nine 
in setting out Chesterfield’s speech in regard to the retailing 
of liquor. No book was ever so outrageously padded. 
Out of its 600 pages, not more than half can truthfully 
be described as having any direct bearing on the life of 
Johnson.* 

Hawkins’s Life has been blamed for exhibiting Johnson 
in an unfavourable light, for emphasizing his weaknesses 
and peculiarities and inconsistencies ; but in fact the picture 
drawn by Hawkins does not differ materially from the more 
famous work of Boswell. The qualities and weaknesses of 
the author are equally apparent in each book: and though 
the work of Hawkins is no more than a sketch, it supplies 
something that is lacking in the more finished portrait, 
and in no particular contradicts it. Whether either author, 
or all the contemporary writers put together, have given 
posterity a correct impression of Johnson raises an interest- 


* It is worth mentioning in extenuation that within three months of begin- 
ning the work, Hawkins lost his library by fire. 
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ing question. It was Hawkins himself who described him 
as “‘the most humorous man I ever knew,” and Jowett 
used always to maintain that he was much more what he 
called “A rollicking King of Society” than is generally 
realized. 

Within two years of the appearance of his book, Hawkins 
was dead. In the spring of 1789 he went to drink the 
waters of Islington Spa, in May he had a paralytic seizure, 
and on the 2lst of that month he died. He lies buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey under a stone bearing, 
in accordance with his wish, merely the initials J. H.* 
In 1791 Boswell’s work appeared, and the references to 
Hawkins in the text and in the notes make piquant reading. 
Hawkins has made a selection from material afterwards 
used by Johnson in the Rambler. ‘“ But he has not been 
able to read the manuscript distinctly. . . . It would have 
been better to have left blanks than to write nonsense.” 
Hawkins compares the methods of Johnson in preparing 
his Rambler papers with Addison’s rough notes for his 
Spectator articles. Boswell remarks that Hawkins was 
“unlucky upon all occasions,” and that in fact there is no 
comparison possible between them. Hawkins’s Life gives, 
among many other things, an account of the controversy 
as to whether the arches of the new Blackfriars Bridge 
should be semicircular or elliptical. On this Boswell 
remarks: “Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of 
it in that manner vulgarly but significantly called rig- 
marole. ... To follow the knight through all this would 
be a useless fatigue to myself, and not a little disgusting 
to my readers.” He considers that Hawkins regarded 
Johnson’s character and conduct “ with an unhappy pre- 
judice.” This criticism arose from the statement made by 
Hawkins that those who lent books to Johnson seldom saw 
them again. This, after all, was no very serious charge. 
Johnson kept a record of books borrowed and books lent, 
and the record was no doubt imperfect, as such records 
are liable to be. Those who lend books must face risks. 
Boswell even states that Hawkins’s account of Johnson’s 
last days is such as to “ suggest a charge against Johnson 
of intentionally hastening his end.” This is grossly unfair 
to Hawkins. What happened was, according to Frank 
Barber’s story,t that Johnson on the day before his death, 


* The Wits wrote an epitaph mocking his pompous and affected drawl: 


** Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 
In his shoes and stawkings.”’ 
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when he was suffering terrible pains as a result of dropsical 
symptoms, plunged scissors into the calf of each leg. 
Hawkins states: ‘That this act was not done to hasten 
the end but to discharge the water that he conceived to 
be in him, I have not the least doubt.” 

Two further matters may be mentioned as throwing 
light on Hawkins’s character. There were apparently two 
volumes in manuscript, in one of which Johnson had 
written with considerable detail an account of his earlier 
years; the other contained meditations and reflections 
also in manuscript. Boswell had seen the autobiographical 
volume, and had even asked Johnson what he would have 
felt had he stolen it and disappeared, to which Johnson 
replied: ‘Sir, I believe I should have gone mad.” Eight 
days before Johnson’s death, when looking for a paper 
containing instructions to his executors, Hawkins, according 
to his own story, came across these volumes and put them 
in his pocket, at the same time informing Langton and 
Strahan. He did this because he was informed by Frank 
Barber that ‘“‘ a joint proprietor of a newspaper, well known 
among the booksellers,’ was anxious to obtain access to 
Johnson, and might misuse documents he found lying 
about. Hawkins admitted to Johnson that he had taken 
the books, and gave his reasons. He even wrote an apology 
the next day to which Johnson replied, “If I was not 
satisfied with this, I must be a savage.” Boswell’s account 
makes Hawkins look like a thief detected in his larceny: 
and even Dr. Birkbeck Hill speaks of him as being “ de- 
tected” in pocketing the volumes. But Johnson’s subse- 
quent conduct towards him was entirely cordial, and it 
may be no undue excess of charity to suggest that this 
was no more than another instance of the officiousness and 
tactlessness which were so characteristic of him. The 
other incident, about which Porson makes great play in a 
satirical article in the Gentleman's Magazine, concerned 
Frank Barber, the residuary legatee under the will. 
Hawkins resented this, and in the postcript to his Life 
suggested that provision instead should have been made 
for a certain Humphrey Heely, whom he calls a “ rela- 
tion” of Johnson, though in fact he was no more than 
the husband of a deceased cousin who had re-married. 
Mention of the fact, he says, “‘may serve as a caveat 
against ostentatious bounty, favour to negroes, and testa- 
mentary dispositions in extremis.” It is Reynolds who 
explains this venomous attack. Barber, apparently, did 
not choose to do anything for Heely: but apart from that, 
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Reynolds, together with their co-executor, Sir William 
Scott, had insisted that Hawkins should return to Barber 
Johnson’s gold watch, which, together with other articles, 
he had taken for himself. Though there was no specific 
gift of the watch to Barber either in the will or in the 
codicil, the other executors felt it was fitting that Barber 
should have this memento of his master. Hawkins certainly 
behaved in a petty way, charging his coach hire against 
the estate every time the executors met; but executors 
before and since Hawkins have charged travelling expenses, 
and there is no evidence to show that, except purely as 
an act of grace, Barber had any specific title to the watch. 
It was his meanness combined with his sanctimoniousness 
that exasperated his contemporaries and induced them to 
put the most unfavourable construction on his actions. 

An obituary notice at the time of Hawkins’s death 
speaks of his high reputation for abilities and integrity, 
combined with the well-earned character of an active and 
resolute magistrate, an affectionate husband and father, a 
firm and zealous friend, a loyal subject, and a sincere 
Christian. Sir John could be (or appear to be) all this, 
and nevertheless a thoroughly unpleasant person. The 
type is indeed not unknown even to-day. Hawkins was 
pompous and a prig, and utterly lacked any sense of 
humour. A man may have fine qualities of intellect and 
character, but with these defects he is damned. Humble 
to his superiors, Hawkins’s attitude to his inferiors and 
equals was apt to be truculent. A religious man, he lacked 
some of the essential Christian virtues. A man of literary 
taste, he could yet write a thoroughly bad book. We may 
liberally discount much of the censure and unpopularity 
which he had to face as being harsh and unjust, but his 
virtues made him only less intolerable than his defects. 
Sir Leslie Stephens has summed him up with his usual 
judicial fairness as ‘“‘a man of coarse fibre, not without 
solid good qualities.” This is more than most of his con- 
temporaries would have said for him, even if it is far below 
the estimate which Hawkins no doubt formed of himself. 
But the judgment stands. 


EDWARD BoYLE 


THE TRUCE OF THE SNOW 


Ir had snowed all the previous day and part of the night, 
a fine steady snow, that had come floating down like powder, 
muffling the country-side in a blanket of white, so that it 
is a transfigured world upon which the sun is rising. 

A faint blush spreads across the blue-green dome of the 
heavens, a golden radiance appears in the eastern sky, and 
a few pearly flakes of cloud hanging overhead, all that is 
left of the sombre snow-clouds which whitened the world, 
glow with a coppery hue. Below the river fog is piled up 
in an impalpable faintly violet haze, while, by contrast with 
the sunrise hues, the snowy landscape seems to be painted 
in the most delicate tones of blue, the azure shadows serving 
to dimly indicate familiar contours buried beneath this all- 
enveloping mantle of snow. 

With the snow has come peace, a strange silence and 
stillness, as if the country-side is holding its breath, 
and fears to move lest it should disturb the silver 
burden of the trees. Every branch—nay, every twig—is 
tricked out in white: white that glitters and shines against 
the sky as the sunlight catches and illuminates it; but not 
a thing stirs; all is still, and not a sound is to be heard— 
not even a flake falling from the burdened boughs; until 
at last there arises a murmur, a faint distant murmur, as 
of a sleepy sea breaking on a shingly shore. It grows 
louder and more insistent, but yet seems no part of, nor 
any disturber of, this peace that has settled upon the 
country-side. It swells and swells until it becomes the 
cawing of many bird voices. The rooks in their distant 
rookery have awakened, and are coming, countless black 
specks against the sunrise, out into the world of whiteness, 
to seek their living for the day. 

In a seemingly unending stream they float by, winging 
their way in steady procession from east to west, and the 
glow has faded from the sky before the rearguard has passed 
over, leaving the still fields to brood in their silence. 

What has happened—where have all the many other 
creatures gone? Are they hidden beneath the snow, 
sheltering in burrow and nest, or is there life abroad in 
this silent white universe ? 

Walking across the meadows, moving towards the woods, 
with steps that make no sound in the deep snow, though 
they leave a broad trail to sully its fair surface, I find that 
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some creatures have been about, for signs of life become 
apparent—signs of life that are written upon the tablet of 
the snow: animals have crossed, beasts and birds have 
written in padmark and trail the record of their doings, 
the record of those who passed in the night, and the record 
of those more lately about. 

Here, lacing the snow in criss-cross pattern, are the 
footprints of rabbits, showing how they hopped to and fro, 
scratching here, hopping there, and then galloping off to 
the wood. 

The rabbit’s trail is a remarkable and peculiar one: 
first the small impressions of the fore-feet, the one in front 
of the other, and ahead of them, side by side, the imprints 
of the larger hind-feet. When cantering or galloping a 
rabbit proceeds in a series of bounds, and in alighting the 
hind-feet overtake the fore. The faster it goes the farther 
it leaps, sometimes covering as much as six or more feet at 
a bound. Among the trails on the snow are two where 
the rabbits had been going fast, where they evidently raced 
for home, flying over the snow in great bounds. Beyond 
these tracks are some more footsteps, small dog-like ones, 
namely those of a fox. No doubt it was from the fox that 
the rabbits fled in such alarm. Looking closely at the fox 
trail, some interesting details become apparent—it was made 
by two foxes stepping one behind the other, the last stepping 
almost in the footsteps of the first. Turning, I follow their 
tracks, which pass down the slope towards the covert ahead, 
noting as I do so that one of the foxes turned aside from 
the direct route to call at a large molehill (such spots 
serve as news agencies in the wild world), whence a whiff 
of rank fox smell greets my nose. No doubt they were a 
pair, hunting together, and it was the dog-fox that paused 
at the molehill. Studying the trail, it is apparent that one 
set of footprints, that of the fox which went first, is slightly 
bigger than the other; so one can picture the two, the 
dog-fox leading, gliding across the snowy waste, silhouetted 
by the moonlight as dark shapes against it. By now, no 
doubt, they are tucked up asleep in some snug retreat ; 
still, I follow on, to see what they have been doing. Through 
the bushes and into the wood goes the trail—a wood that 
is like fairyland, so exquisite are the trees and undergrowth 
in their clothing of white. Nothing stirs, and it seems 
sacrilege to push forward into this woodland peace, where 
all things are hushed and a truce, the truce of the snow, 
appears to brood over all. 

But the truce is more apparent than real, for on the 
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snow lie scattered some feathers, grey ones, those of a 
chaffinch, and a few bloodstains on an ancient stump tell 
where the hawk has feasted—well, snow or no snow, the 
hawk has got to live ! 

And as for the foxes’ trail, that leads on and on; I 
follow it by brakes and through briers, across a deep dingle, 
past the pheasants’ feeding place, by fallen trees, onwards 
through the wood, and at last out into the fields again ; 
and save for one or two deviations of a yard or so, the 
two trails are inseparable. It was evident these two foxes 
went everywhere together and never parted company. No 
doubt a staid and sober “‘ married couple,” they liked going 
about together. It is, perhaps, not always realized that 
foxes are devoted mates. I have tracked pairs on many 
occasions, the trail revealing how inseparable they are, and 
we know that the dog-fox shares in the family responsibilities 
and helps to feed the cubs. 

Once out of the wood this pair went straight across the 
middle of a big field, only turning from their course to 
investigate a newly raised mole hillock (molehills are most 
attractive) which shows raw and red against the snow, and 
then trotting on for a certain well-used “‘ smeuse ”’ in the next 
hedge. Foxes do not go through fences at any or every 
spot, but have their recognized passages or “‘ smeuses,” 
which are known to all the foxes of the district. These 
ways are used also by rabbits and hares, but not by badgers, 
which generally go through the gates, though gates, how- 
ever convenient, are despised by the foxes. The latter 
avoid the works of man as much as possible. 

The pair in question went next across a ploughground, 
passing close to a roosting covey of partridges, whose 
“squat” is plainly outlined in the snow, but had not 
scented them, though they had evidently smelt a field 
mouse, for there is shown the impression where one of the 
foxes pounced, failed to catch the mouse, and then poked 
about in the snow. 

In another place the two indulged in a game and had 
a roly-poly in the snow, which even shows the impression 
of their fur where they rolled—what fun they must have 
had playing under the moon ! 

I follow them for some way, it becoming evident they 
were making a circular tour that led them back to the 
wood. Here is where they investigated some hedgerow 
rabbit-holes—was my lady thinking of the day, as yet 
sometime ahead, when she would be needing a nursery ? 
And then, near the wood once more, is where they paused 
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in the middle of the field, apparently to listen. The two 
trails are here a few feet apart, and one can see how the 
two foxes stopped simultaneously and listened. What was 
it they heard ? Whatever it was it frightened them ; some- 
thing alarmed them, for they sprang to one side and went 
off, full gallop, to the covert. 

Here, their fright forgotten, they began to hunt, searching 
bushes and briers systematically, evidently for a rabbit ; 
but, tired of following what is now an in-and-out trail, I 
turn to the footprints of other creatures. 

First there are some small marks, a trail not unlike that 
of a rat, but each set of impressions widely spaced, indicating 
a creature that had sprung along in wide leaps. The 
footprints lead from one tree to another, and are those of 
an adventurous squirrel that has been exploring this snowy 
world. Books tell us that the squirrel hibernates during 
bad weather, but, looking up, I see among the gleaming, 
dazzling white-decked branches a touch of red-brown, and 
some powdery snow comes floating down as the squirrel 
scuttles along a bough. 

Books also tell us that the badger lies up when con- 
ditions are wintry, but many a time have I tracked it in 
the snow, and now I am off to see if the storm has been 
too much for the badgers in the big earth, noting as I go 
the many tiny footprints that denote wee mice have been 
abroad. Tiny trails are these, barely breaking the delicate 
surface of the snow, and crossing and recrossing until they 
are like a tracery of fine lace. Lines drawn between the 
feet marks show it was long-tailed mice which ran about 
so busily, their long tails trailing in the snow and making 
the lines referred to. Again there is a squirrel’s track, also 
leading to a tree, and looking up to see if the squirrel is 
above, I spy something moving, but it is only a couple 
of blue tits, little blue and grey-green balls of puffed-out 
feathers flitting through the glittering tracery of the trees. 
Life is chill and cold for them in these snow-muffled woods. 
Cold, too, is it for a robin, that hops, his red breast making 
a spot of colour, out from a patch of fern and regards me 
with the indomitable perkiness of his kind. A little wren, 
moving like a brown mouse beneath a bush, adds another 
touch of life; but the woods are quiet—strangely, uncannily 
quiet—as I trudge on towards the badgers’ earth. 

It is situated on a bank beneath a fir-tree, and faces 
south-east, the spot being a cheerful, lively one, where tits 
abound, a pair of great spotted woodpeckers have their 
headquarters, and many small birds are usually in evidence. 
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To-day not a thing stirs, but written in the snow before 
the entrances to the “sett” is the story I came to read, 
The badgers were abroad in the night. Not only are there 
footprints going in and out of all the holes, but there is 
a broad trail leading away down the wood. There is nothing 
small or dainty about this track; you can see it from afar, 
a broad, unmistakable mark upon the snow, where Brock 
went trotting out upon his night’s journey. Query, where 
did he go ? 

I step down the bank prepared to follow the trail, but 
have not followed it far before I come to some rabbit-holes, 
and something, I know not what, makes me pause; at 
which moment, from behind a bush hops out a rabbit. 
He, for it is obviously an old buck, sits up, not three 
yards off, and looks at me. What a war-scarred old veteran 
he is! A great piece has been bitten or torn from one 
ear, no doubt in combat with some rival male, and his 
broad head has an ancient, time-worn look; yet he is no 
decrepit old-age pensioner, for as I gaze at him, keeping 
as motionless as a statue, he sits up, his nose bobbing 
alertly, and in turn regards me with a steady stare. His 
dark eyes are anxious, suspicion quivers from his whiskers, 
but a thing which keeps still is not definitely alarming, so 
he drops on all fours, and with his fluffy button of a tail 
tucked down, so that only the dark part shows, glides gently 
into the burrow. 

On I go, led by the badger’s trail; down the bank, under 
the trees, across an open space, to the woodland stream. 
Black and cheerless looking, its chilly waters race between 
snow-clad banks—banks that are fringed here and there with 
*“ cat’s ice,” but only fringed, for these tumbling waters run 
too swiftly to freeze over. Did the badger cross? It seems 
so, for the footprints lead to the stream-side and reappear 
upon the farther bank. Brock does not mind damping his 
feet, and will always wade through a shallow brook. There 
is an open expanse of snow between the stream and a bush 


and fern clad slope, and upon this fair stretch I see written | 
the record not only of the passing of my badger, but of | 


several others, to say nothing of the trail of a fox and of 
sundry minor creatures. 

Among the latter is a curious track, a narrow ribbon- 
like mark across the snow. For a second the latter puzzles 


me, then I know what it is. A mole has been out exploring | 
this strange world. The little miner has left its under- | 


ground tunnels to emerge on the snow. Here is where it 
came out and scuttled along for three or four yards upon 
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the surface, ploughing through the snow and making the 
most peculiar trail, like, as said before, an embroidered 
ribbon, dotted and dotted with the impressions of its little 
hind-feet and broad fore-paws, ere it dived again into the 
snow and sank through it to regain its underground world. 

What, I wonder, did that mole think of the snow ? 
Accustomed to the comforting smell of the friendly earth, 
it must have thought the snow cheerless, scentless stuff, and 
as it ploughed its blind, sightless way across it, it must 
have considered the night a scentless, smell-less void, which 
it hastened to leave for its comfortable odoriferous shafts 
and tunnels. 

Passing on, I breast the slope, pushing between the snow- 
laden bushes and following pathways already trodden by 
the badgers, until I come to the earth whither these paths 
lead. 

Now what about badgers lying up in wintry weather! 
There are badger footprints on all sides, and before the 
holes the snow is not only beaten flat, but is stained red 
with clay from many feet. Here is a place where a badger 
has been scratching in the snow, and there, at the other 
entrance to the earth, is a bundle of fern and grass, an old 
bed that has been drawn out and thrown away. On all 
sides are signs of activity, and the snow shows that there 
must have been much going and coming, to say nothing 
of playful scampering, while the moon was shining down 
upon the snowy scene. 

I have long suspected that the badger does not really 
hibernate, for I have found abundant evidence of its activity 
throughout the winter, and tame badgers that I have had 
never showed any disposition to sleep. I do not dispute 
that badgers, under adverse circumstances, lie up for a 
while, say for a week or so—for instance, a captive badger, 
offended at a change of quarters, curled himself up in a 
corner of his new place and did not come out, or eat, for 
a week. Keepers, who usually, and without any good reason, 
wage war on poor Brock, will also supply instances of 
badgers, when traps have been set before the mouths of 
their holes, staying indoors for surprisingly long periods. 
In fact, when there is reason for doing so, a badger can stay 
at home and fast without being much inconvenienced 
thereby ; but it is my experience that cold weather is not 
a matter which keeps him at home. It certainly had not 
kept this family in the previous night; in fact, they seemed 
to have indulged in “high jinks”’ in the snow—now, no 
doubt, they were sleeping far under the warm shelter of 
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several yards of rock and clay, while above the sun shone 
on their footsteps, and the usual inquisitive robin, which 
always appears if you stay long to look at anything, came 
flitting around. 

It cast a dark bright eye up at me, as I turned to 
descend once more into the peaceful snowbound dingle, and 
I left it, the only thing moving upon the bank, searching 
hopefully among the badgers’ litter for any overlooked 
grubs—a robin’s life on a winter day is one long search for 
food from dawn to dark. 

Back to the stream I go, anxious now to learn some- 
thing of the doings of another wanderer of the night, 
namely that river fisherman, the otter. Did he fish in this 
brook last night? For a little while I do not get any 
answer to my query; the hurrying water, tumbling over its 
stony bed, tells no tales, and the snowy banks are unmarked 
save for the faint trails of mice and little birds, with here 
and there the footprints of a rabbit that has come hopping 
down, to spring to a mid-stream stone and on to the other 
side. No rabbit, if it can help it, damps its dainty toes, 
but uses one of the well-known crossing places which the 
woodland people frequent, where convenient boulders make 
stepping-stones for it, the fox, and others who like to pass 
over the stream dry-shod. 

But of friend otter there is no sign whatever; yet it 
does not follow that he did not pass this way, for he will 
often travel far up a stream without leaving the water, so 
I go on hopefully and still scan the snow. What is that 
upon the snow of that mid-stream rock? Undoubtedly 
the impression of an otter’s foot! So the fisherman did 
go this way, paddling up the current, just a dark shadow 
gliding through the dark waters while the moon shone 
down upon him through the snow-burdened boughs overhead. 


Perhaps that moon saw him playing in the rapids, springing | 
from the water in porpoiselike leaps and splashing silver | 


spray far and wide. However that may have been, here is 
his trail again, now upon the bank of the stream and taking 
a short cut overland across a bend in the brook. An otter, 
when hunting, follows every turn and twist of the water- 


course, but the same otter, when travelling and anxious to | 


reach his journey’s end, leaves the stream and goes as 
straight as possible overland. In this case the fisherman 
was only cutting off a bend, slipping down the bank in a 
beautiful glissade to the water once more, and leaving a 
mark in the snow like that of a small snow-plough. Otters 
love sliding in the snow, as an examination of a trail will 
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speedily show: at the slightest slope they fling themselves 
flat on their chests, and, pushing off with their feet, slide 
down it. I have seen my pet otters go all across a field 
“slithering,” as the children say, between every few steps, 
their progress consisting of “One, two, three—slither ’”— 
the “one, two, three” representing a short run to gain 
momentum, and the “ slither ’’ a slide of two or three yards 
or more. My tame ones also love rolling and rubbing in 
the snow, a taste, judging by their trails, shared by the 
wild ones. Besides this, the otter is a short-legged animal, 
and in deep snow has to push through it; so, what with 
one thing and another, an otter’s trail in the snow is by 
no means difficult to follow. 

The one in question has left tracks that are conspicuous 
enough, and when, a little farther upstream, I come to the 
spot where he landed again, there is no doubt about the fact 
that he left the stream and went exploring in the wood. 
Up the dingle side goes the trail, and on to a path that 
winds upwards. The broad outline of his body, his foot- 
prints, and a streak which shows where his thick “ pole” 
hit the snow, are all there as plainly as if he has only just 
gone by; but he is almost certainly home by now, sleeping 
off the night’s adventures in a snug holt somewhere on the 
wide Severn’s banks. There are many otters on the river 
(among them no doubt my old friend Aaron, who ran away 
to enjoy its delights), whence they travel up the tributaries, 
covering many miles in a night. 

The activities of an otter are surprising, and the one 
whose trail I am following must have been all over the 
wood. That broad smudge in the snow leads away through 
the covert ; under snow-laden bushes, that powder me with 
white as I try to creep beneath ; to rabbit-holes, into which 
the otter has evidently looked; into dingles, down in the 
depths of which it investigated trickling streams; and out 
again to explore once more the bushes and undergrowth. 
Far and wide had that otter rambled, in the untiring 
activity of its kind, affording evidence too that the otter 
is not so entirely an aquatic creature as the general public 
believes. As a matter of fact, quite a good proportion of 
its hunting is done on dry land, where it makes the best 
use of its opportunities and captures anything that may 
come in its way, from a moorhen to a rabbit. Back at 
last to the stream goes the otter’s trail. I see where the 
otter slid down the bank, making a streak in the snow 
that ends at the water’s edge, and whence, no doubt, 
it swam off down the current to journey home to the 
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Severn; so back into the woods I turn, to likewise trudge 
homewards. 

Still the woodland peace broods over all, still the world 
is muffled, and everything seems to be holding its breath 
in mute amazement at this dazzling fairyland of white; 
but, once or twice, I seem to hear the trees whispering 
faintly ; and as I reach the covert gate there is a stir, a 
sound as if a long-drawn sigh has escaped from the snow- 
wrapped woods. Through the trees shudders the sigh, the 
boughs quiver as if awakening, and the jewelry of white 
with which they are decked drops earthwards in powdery 
showers. The sun vanishes behind a grey cloud and the 
breeze passes again through the trees—the woodland peace 
is gone, life has returned, a thaw is coming, and in a little 
while the tell-tale mantle of snow, which betrayed the 


doings of the creatures of the night, will be rushing in: 


brown floodwater down ditch, dingle, and brook. 


FRANCES Pitt 
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NAIVASHA IN THE ’NINETIES 


As one of four officers from India who travelled through 
British East Africa in 1891-1892, in connection with the 
preliminary survey for the Uganda Railway, a few impres- 
sions of those days may serve to contrast the conditions 
then existing with those of the present time. This expe- 
dition was, in reality, the first to introduce Indians to the 
interior of British East Africa, for it consisted of some 
four hundred Swahilis from Zanzibar and Mombasa and 
forty Indians taken hy us from India. The majority of 
these Indians were Pathan ‘khalassies, men trained to do 
chaining, etc., on survey work, who had gained their 
experience with us on the Kabul River and Zhob Valley 
Railway surveys between 1889 and 1891. They were now 
conducted far from their homes, about Peshawar, to distant 
Uganda, a country of which they had never even heard. 

To reach the attractive region of Naivasha by the old 
caravan route from Mombasa, the traveller had to thread his 
way along some two hundred miles of riband-like track 
through thick bush country. There water was scarce, and 
obtained chiefly from certain wngurungas, or rock-pools, 
usually ten or twelve miles apart. What a relief it then was 
to feel that the barren and seemingly interminable bush had 
at last been left behind one! The pleasant district of Ukha- 
mbani which one now entered, with its crystal streams flowing 
through relatively fertile and well-cultivated valleys, enclosed 
by hills and bluffs of distinction, was enchanting in com- 
parison. A few marches farther and one beheld, from the 
Company’s little post at Machako’s, open, rolling, grassy 
plains, stretching away to the horizon, north, east, and west. 
These are the noted Athi plains, a paradise for game, which 
intervene for some forty miles before the forest fringe of 
Kikuyu is reached. Another ten miles through undulating 
forest clearings, laboriously cultivated, land one at Fort 
Smith—so named after Captain Eric Smith of the Life 
Guards, who has lately built this formidable outpost of 
Empire in the heart of territory inhabited by truculent 
and treacherous Wa-Kikuyu; and he welcomes us on our 
arrival. 

Fort Smith has long since been abandoned in favour 
of Nairobi; but here we are some 350 miles from the coast 
and over 6,000 feet above sea-level, so the climate is 
invigorating all the year round. Leaving the hospitality of 
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Fort Smith, and this land flowing with the proverbial milk 
and honey, we wend our way over a wavy, wooded tract, but 
rising steadily during the next sixteen miles, to the summit 
of the Kikuyu escarpment. Thence, from an altitude of 7,200 
feet, we descend by a steep rocky path into the Great Rift 
Valley, 1,400 feet below, and camp on the bank of the 
Kedong stream. Foodless wilds now lie ahead for twenty- 
five marches before the flesh-pots of Kavirondo are reached 
by the ordinary caravan route via the Uasin Gishu plateau ; 
but there is much compensation for this in the beautiful 
and varied scenery through which the track runs. 

At dawn, after the descent into the Kedong, the caravan 
is roused by a distinctly musical chant from without the 
camp, which is enclosed by a stout abattis of thorn branches. 
It soon becomes evident that we are indebted for this 
harmony to a small band of El Moran, Masai warriors. 
It is our first meeting with the then dreaded Masai; and 
these young bloods have strolled over from an adjacent 
kraal in order to demand hongo, a tribute for permitting 
us to enter their country. Firmly, but quite politely, they 
are informed that if it is hongo they seek, they have come 
to the wrong camp for it. Nothing abashed, and with a 
considerable display of dignity, they retort that the El 
Moran are not in the habit of letting the sun dry the dew 
on their bodies for nothing; and promptly return whence 
they had set forth. 

Continuing our journey in a northerly direction up the 
Kedong, we pass numerous Masai kraals during the next 
two days. Many of the tribe are temporarily settled here- 
abouts, with their families and flocks and herds, in order 
to take advantage of the now succulent pasturage in the 
Kedong. A short shauri is held with one of their old 
chiefs, who stresses, in the course of the palaver, that the 
Masai and white men are brothers. It would be appro- 
priate, therefore, if the white men made the Masai a present, 
not as hongo, but merely as a token of good fellowship, 
because they are in. Masai territory. We are touched, yet, 
on principle, decline to part with the goods without a quid 
pro quo. Hence it is intimated to the Masai that if they 
bring donkeys, milk, and hides for sale we will readily 
purchase them in exchange for iron wire and such other 
trade goods as they may desire. To this they agree, and 
their womenkind inundate our camp later on, barter bent. 

When we reach the head of the Kedong Valley, forty 
miles from Fort Smith, we obtain our first glimpse of Lake 
Naivasha—from an altitude of 7,000 feet above sea-level. 
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This beautiful sheet of water is still seven miles distant 
and lying 700 feet below us. It is approached by a gently 
falling plain of short grass, interspersed with small trees 
and scrub as we draw near to its shores. On the early 
morning miasma lifting, the scene gradually unfolded during 
the march is one of exquisite charm, the surface of the 
calm water glimmering before one as the sun steadily 
ascends the heavens. Camp is pitched about half a mile 
from the eastern margin of the lake, and approximately 
midway between its northern and southern extremities. 
A number of Masai kraals in the vicinity are still occupied, 
so, for better security, a strong boma is constructed round 
the camp, the brushwood and trees growing near-by being 
cut down for the purpose. 

Since those days I have seen many entrancing lakes in 
the East; and though as artistic gems some of the small 
lakes in the highlands of Japan are not easily surpassed, 
yet they lack the wild environment and interesting animal 
life then so much in evidence around Naivasha. Early loves 
are said to linger longest in the memory, so I may be 
prejudiced in regarding Naivasha as one of the most 
picturesque sheets of water upon which I have gazed. 
Nevertheless, carrying my mind back more than thirty 
years, I can still recall the sensation of pleasure pervading 
me when first we beheld the shimmering waters of Naivasha 
that keen April morning; and as one became better 
acquainted with its beauty one’s appreciation increased 
rather than diminished. 

We subsequently made the complete circuit of this 
irregular, pear-shaped stretch of water, which is about 
twelve miles long and nine wide; but before narrating our 
experiences there, let me attempt a first impression from 
our boma on its eastern shore, which served as our head- 
quarters for the next fortnight. 

We are in a volcanic region, and, looking south, we discern 
the tops of two extinct volcanoes of considerable size. One, 
Longonot, whose bare circular summit rises to an altitude 
of about 8,700 feet above sea-level, is distant only ten 
miles from camp. To reach Naivasha we had passed close 
beside its barren eastern slopes; and, when we first clam- 
bered down into the Kedong Valley, the other volcano, 
Suswa, sprung up as a solitary mass out of the broad, prairie- 
like valley some fifteen miles away to the west. The 
mountains and hills confronting our camp to the west and 
south-west seem to raise their heads aloft from the very 
verge of Naivasha’s waters. In the former direction occa- 
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sional puffs of steam may be seen to issue from the Buré 
heights, outlying features of the mighty Mau escarpment 
which bounds the Rift Valley for hundreds of miles along 
its western border, and here reaches an elevation of more 
than 10,000 feet above sea-level. Three conical peaks to 
the south-west are conspicuous objects of the lower land- 
scape, and these, too, appear to rise from the lap of the 
lake and to define its southern limit. Here, on the east, 
and looking north along the shore, a gentle, grassy slope 
extends down to the water’s edge; whilst farther back is 
the stately continuation of the Kikuyu range, fading away 
in the far north to the pencilled outlines of the forbidding 
Lykipia escarpment. 

It is a fine setting for this mirror-like reservoir reposing 
at an altitude of about 6,300 feet amid these once turbulent 
mountains; and the view westwards at dawn across the 
lake, with its background of hills and the mist still hanging 
in the air of an April morn, is as soft a panorama as any 
artist could desire. Near-by is a long narrow island, 
partially wooded with scrub, which has thrust itself above 
the surface of the lake close to the shore, and runs some 
distance out in crescent form as though portion of the 
sharp rim of an ancient crater. A smaller adjacent islet 
is also visible. Soundings taken from our Berthon boat 
show that the water at one side of these isles deepens 
suddenly, as if a bottomless pit lay concealed between their 
rocky summits. 

Otherwise the lake is shallow hereabouts, and ducks 
innumerable are peacefully swimming to and fro, rippling 
its glassy surface in their active search for food. So tame 
at first are these water-fowl—for seldom has a gun been 
levelled at them—that they pay little heed to the strings 
of porters wending their way between the camp and the 


lake to fill their kibuyus (calabashes) with water, as their | 


supply for the day. Here and there, too, a solitary crane 
may be seen preening himself whilst standing in the shallows ; 
and now and again a flock of geese suddenly emerges from 
the mist and alights on the lake with a loud “ swish,” 
causing a rare commotion for some moments. 

Big game was likewise very plentiful then; and I recall 
how, the first morning after our arrival, I set out early 
for the margin of the lake from camp with nothing in my 
hand but a stick. When returning, a herd of several 
hundred zebra thundered up to within a few score yards 
of me. They stopped short abruptly, and gazed at me 
for fully two minutes as I stood stock-still. Then, uttering 
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their half-bark, half-whistle cry of alarm, they dashed off 
again on their wild career. A little later a herd of beautiful 
Grantii antelope galloped right across my path and less 
than thirty yards in front of me. The rear was brought 
up by a splendid buck with lovely horns, and I fear I 
regretted I was not carrying a rifle ! 

Yet there were some unpleasant associations with 
Naivasha, dimmed by time but brought back to mind on 
more searching reflections. One was the prevalence of the 
common house-fly. They existed everywhere throughout 
Masailand, countless myriads of them, born and _ bred 
amidst the cattle and flocks of that pastoral race. These 
flies proved a veritable plague, for they swarmed all over 
one’s food and person, making the nose and eyes their 
favourite resting-place. This no doubt accounted for the 
almost universal habit the Masai had of “squinnying ”’ 
up their eyes and looking at one through half-closed lids. 
It was pathetic to see the Masai children and infants with 
dense clusters of flies settled about both eyes. Neither 
they nor their mothers made the least effort to remove 
these disease-carrying torments—a hopeless and endless 
task, presumably. 

We were subjected almost daily also to tremendous 
gales of wind towards evening. These blew across the 
lake from the great mountain barrier to the west, and were 
of a particularly piercing nature at this high altitude. 
Smothering swirls of dust sometimes accompanied these 
gusts and found their way into our tents in a very unpleasant 
manner; whilst the usually glassy surface of the lake was 
lashed into miniature waves. 

Leaving a strong party behind at the boma, my chief 
and I started on April 7th, with a small caravan of Swahili 
porters and a few Pathans, for a trip round the lake. 
Travelling in a south-westerly direction along the shore, 
during the greater part of the march of ten miles we 
traversed open grassland, extending some miles inland 
from. the water’s edge to the foot-hills on our left. We 
dived, too, through occasional patches of wood near the 
margin of the lake. After tramping seven or eight miles 
we gradually swung north-west, and camped on the out- 
skirts of a wood, just beyond the third of the conical hills 
which were so notable a landmark from our boma. 

Throughout the march the shores of the lake were 
fringed with papyrus, indicating its shallow nature; whilst 
dense masses of water-lilies added a touch of colour to the 
scene for thirty or forty yards out. Beyond the lilies, 
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ducks and geese were gliding over the placid surface; and 
at intervals a stray hippopotamus would show up above 
the water with a loud blast from his protuberant. nostrils, 
and slowly raise his head to look at the caravan, wondering, 
doubtless, what this intrusion into his secluded haunt 
betokened. 

We saw much game in the grassland, immense herds 
of zebra browsing unconcernedly everywhere, as well as 
hartebeeste, Grantii, and the attractive little Thomsoni 
gazelle; whilst the woods were alive with guinea-fowl. We 
both indulged in some shooting on the march, securing 
three zebra, a Thomsoni, and several guinea-fowl, so every- 
body had meat to add to their flour ration during the next 
few days. 

My first zebra took a lot of killing, as he was a big, 
powerful stallion ; and after my initial shot, which wounded 
him badly, I found it most difficult to manceuvre myself 
into a good position to finish him off, owing to the absence 
of cover. His vitality was amazing, and he led me a long 
chase, though I placed several more 0°450 express bullets 
in him before finally settling him—much to my relief— 
with a shot through the neck at close quarters. On the 
other hand, with one 0°440 Winchester bullet I bagged 
my second zebra. As soon as I pulled the trigger he 
wheeled round twice and dropped. With desperate efforts 
he struggled to his legs, staggered about twenty yards, and 
fell again. He then made a third and last effort, stumbled 
forward about ten yards, and dropped down dead. He 
had been shot right through the heart. One small Win- 
chester bullet had done its work here, whilst so much lead 
had been expended on the other animal because a vital spot 
had not been reached by my first shot. 

A short march of five and a half miles next day was 
almost entirely taken up in circumventing a long, narrow 
bay extending nearly due west from the main expanse of 
water at the south-west corner of the lake. Immediately 
on leaving camp that morning we encountered very rough 
going, the track winding amongst low, irregular, rocky 
hillocks, and leading up to high ground which overlooked 
the picturesque bay. Descending gradually from a height 
of more than 100 feet above the lake, we plunged into a 
romantic wood of luxuriant foliage with great creepers 
trailing in all directions from the trees. The overgrown 
path ran close to the water’s edge and its fringe of papyrus, 
and led us on to a narrow, open, grassy plain between the 
low hills and the lake. At the extreme head of the bay 
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was a large mud flat, resembling a landing-stage, on which 
immense numbers of ducks and geese were basking in the 
sun. Though remote from our boma camp, they proved to 
be exceedingly wild, and took to the water on our approach 
with an outburst of vociferous quacking, while the ungainly 
multitude waddled away from the shore. 

We camped at the head of the bay, as we wished to 
investigate a valley leading towards the Mau escarpment 
before nightfall, there being a possibility that the intended 
railway to Lake Victoria might have to follow it. Next 
day, too, we halted in order to examine still more closely 
our surroundings. My chief surveyed the area about the 
Ndabibi plain, which runs almost due north between the 
foot of lofty Mau and a low range bordering the lake. Its 
grassy expanse was dotted with numerous patches of shady 
woods, affording grateful shelter to game, which literally 
swarmed within this secluded sanctuary, and it was in 
this neighbourhood that we first came across Impalah 
antelope in any numbers. They are beautiful creatures, 
a rich chestnut in colour, and carry particularly shapely 
horns. When alarmed they literally bounce up and down 
off the ground to a great height and in a peculiarly graceful 
manner. 

That evening an urgent message by runners from the 
boma decided my chief to return there, and to leave me to 
complete the survey round the lake. We parted next 
morning, and I continued with only sixteen porters and 
the Pathans. We were not sorry to abandon our camp 
of the last two nights, for the demoniacal laughter of 
hyenas and the dismal wails of jackals prowling around it 
had contrived to make the hours of darkness spent there 
not altogether reposeful after the labours of the day. In 
spite of the plentitude of game hereabouts, however, I do 
not remember to have seen or heard a lion in the vicinity, 
though my chief came across a leopard, when returning to 
camp at dusk, carrying off a gazelle in its mouth. 

We accomplished a march of about ten miles in a 
northerly direction, during the first half of which we saw 
little of the lake, for the precipitous nature of the cliffs 
arising from it compelled us to traverse undulating grass- 
land somewhat inland. Large troops of baboons were 
clambering about the rocky hill-slopes around us. Great 
ugly brutes they were, and had a reputation for extreme 
ferocity among our much-travelled porters. These averred 
that no lion durst interfere with their gambols, as the 
baboons would at once swarm about him like hornets and 
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overwhelm him by their strength and solid weight of 
numbers. 

We became badly bogged later in a swamp which ran 
a considerable distance inland, and had to retrace our 
footsteps in order to work round it. Towards the end of 
the march we passed through a long, shady wood, with 
broken hills close to our left and the lake immediately to 
our right, before reaching a small grassy plain on which 
zebra and Thomsoni were grazing. I was too much occu- 
pied with the survey work in this intricate ground to 
indulge in shooting, so lent Sali, our interpreter, one of my 
rifles to try his luck. This youth had accompanied Stanley 
through Darkest Africa a few years before, and had then 
been taken to England by that great explorer. He was 
an extraordinarily keen youngster and was always ready 
to pursue game, but unfortunately his enthusiasm sur- 
passed his skill with the rifle, and he met with no success 
on this occasion. He was subsequently drowned during 
the expedition, in the Nzoia river in Kavirondo, whilst 
attempting to swim across encumbered with a Martini rifle 
and ammunition. 

The grunts and blowings of hippos amidst the deeper 
pools, hidden by the inevitable papyrus, formed one of the 
features of this camp, but it was impossible to get a sight 
of them. Nevertheless, the mouths of the porters literally 
watered with eager anticipation when a nearer bellow than 
usual raised the faint hope that a bullet might find its way 
to the brain of the noisy monster, and that they would 
dine on his fat carcase that evening. 

Off again early next morning, we were glad to get into 
our stride, for the air was bitterly keen before the sun 
made his warmth felt, and the porters crouched shivering 
over the embers of their fires until all were ready for the 
road. About midday, on the other hand, with the sun 
high in the heavens, the heat became more than genial. 

We were now approaching the northern limits of Nai- 
vasha, and the entire march of eleven miles was occupied 
in working round a long, narrow bay running almost due 
north and covered with numerous islands of papyrus. On 
leaving camp, we struck slightly inland over a low col in 
a rocky spur jutting out into the lake. By a rough, stony 
cattle-track we crossed the hills bordering the lake on its 
western shore, and descended into grassland near the 
water’s edge. Here we encountered mosquitoes of a most 
fanatical type. In spite of it being broad daylight and 
the sun well up, these pests issued in clouds out of the 
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reeds and settled on all exposed portions of our persons ; 
and there they allowed themselves to be slaughtered whole- 
sale, without making the least attempt to escape the 
avenging hand, so intent were they on regaling themselves 
on the blood of our vile bodies. 

Proceeding over the grassland, we reached the northern 
extremity of the bay, where the Gilgil stream flows into 
the lake. It was now a sluggish, insignificant water-way, 
about twelve feet wide and a foot deep at the point crossed, 
meandering through a low-lying, swampy tract. This pro- 
vided excellent pasturage, however, and large numbers of 
Masai were temporarily located at the head of the bay 
grazing their grand herds of cattle and countless sheep and 
goats. Whilst the caravan was making one of its periodical 
halts near the Gilgil, a band of El Moran suddenly appeared 
upon the scene in full war-kit. They were waving their 
spears and shields aloft as they gaily danced towards us, 
chanting their hongo song. Although informed we were 
not travelling for the pleasure of paying hongo, they, never- 
theless, became quite friendly, and voluntarily treated us 
to songs and dances for the remainder of the time we 
rested. 

They were fine, athletic, long-limbed, young fellows, and 
entirely nude save for a tan-coloured piece of cloth which 
trailed behind them in the breeze, or a flap of hide worn 
jauntily over one shoulder. Their bodies and hair were 
dyed a reddish-chocolate hue and glistened in the sun, 
owing to the liberal mixture of cow’s fat with the particular 
clay utilized for the dye. Their long hair was twisted into 
numerous mop-like cords, which were gathered together 
behind and secured with thongs to form a pig-tail. A 
similar, but shorter, forelock fell gracefully over their fore- 
heads. Some of these warrior dandies sported rakish 
ruffles of vulture feathers, nigh three feet in diameter, 
round their necks; whilst others had bedecked themselves 
with a kind of hood of erect ostrich feathers fastened under 
the chin. This adornment naturally added considerably to 
their stature and was intended to increase their ferocity 
of mien. 

In their hands they carried their famous spears and 
their long, oval-shaped, buffalo-hide shields, decorated with 
heraldic designs in red, sepia, and black on a white back- 
ground. Their armament was completed by a knobkerrie 
thrust into one side of a belt fashioned with leathern 
thongs and girt about singularly slender waists; whilst 
their simés, heavy, short-bladed swords and spatulate in 
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er occupied a like position on the other side of the 
dy. 

Minor adornments consisted of tassels of iron chain 
depending from their greatly distended ear-lobes, necklets 
of iron-wire chain, bracelets of iron wire, and ornaments 
of horn, or bands of small cowrie shells, about the biceps. 
Strips of the black and white skin of the beautiful colobus 
monkey were worn round the ankles after the manner of 
spurs, and other strips bound just below the knee. 

Thus arrayed in their full war-paint, these young Masai 
warriors created an imposing impression of vigorous man- 
hood. Their songs and dances, too, were of a highly 
entertaining character, and when we continued our march 
we thanked the El Moran warmly for their lively perform- 
ance. As we moved off they departed again to their flocks 
and kraals, seemingly fully satisfied with having provided 
so much amusement during our rest on the road. 

Turning almost due south now, we proceeded for another 
three miles through tracts of scrub and grass before camping 
a few hundred yards from the margin of the lake. Whilst 
pitching camp the head Pathan with me reported that one 
of their number was missing. A small party was at once 
sent off to search for him, but without success. Still, we 
were only some ten miles distant here from our boma 
camp, so hoped the absentee would have the good sense 
to find his way there by following the shore of the lake—if 
he were not speared by the Masai. 

After marching some miles in an easterly direction 
next morning through scrub and thinly wooded country, 
we reached and crossed the river Morendat. It was a 
fine stream, about thirty feet wide and then two feet deep, 
flowing between well-defined banks bordered with trees 
and dense creeper-like bushes. Naivasha is entirely fed by 
the Gilgil and Morendat, and though their waters are 
quite fresh it is a curious fact that no fish exist in the lake; 
yet the smallest streams in East Africa usually abound 
with them. 

A short distance on we entered a conspicuous belt of 
trees, on the outskirts of which a Swahili trading caravan 
was camped; and near-by we came across the Pathan 
lost the previous day. We had fired rifles at intervals 
during the march to attract his attention should he be in 
the neighbourhood, but were greatly surprised to alight 
suddenly upon him walking between three stately Masai, 
two El Moran and an El Moru—the latter a married Masai, 
and therefore regarded as in the sere and yellow. 
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It then transpired that the Pathan had been seized 
with a sharp attack of colic the previous day. Without 
informing anyone of the fact, the stupid fellow lay down 
early in the march and fell asleep—apparently for some 
hours. When he awoke the caravan was nowhere in sight ; 
and after wandering about for a long while he encountered 
these Masai towards nightfall. By signs he made them 
understand he had lost his way and was hungry. Instead 
of spearing him—their usual procedure in those unre- 
generate days towards interlopers—the Masai took him off 
to their kraal, killed a goat, handed him chunks of it 
roasted on the ends of their spears, showed him where to 
sleep, and set off that morning with him for our boma camp. 

Such unlooked-for behaviour on their part was well 
worthy of reward, so I intimated to them that if they 
would accompany us to headquarters they should there 
receive presents. We were distant only five miles from it 
now, and marching south along the narrow, grassy plain 
between the lake and the low, stony escarpment on our 
left, we joined our chief and the other officers of the expe- 
dition a couple of hours later. The Masai then each 
received several yards of white cloth embellished with red 
designs, chains of iron wire, and some coils of iron wire. 
These simple gifts pleased them beyond words, as iron 
wire was much valued by them for the fashioning of their 
splendid spears; whilst they indulged in most laughable 
antics after wrapping the cloth round their naked bodies, 
for they kept admiring themselves after the manner of 
ladies in a new gown before a cheval-glass. They set out 
for their kraal radiantly happy, the two young bloods with 
their new garments trailing bravely in the breeze, in order, 
doubtless, to create a furore on their arrival among the 
Dittoes, the unmarried girls with whom they shared their 
kraals. But one could not help wondering what the Pathan’s 
views of life were during the night spent by him alone in 
a Masai kraal. He was probably glad to rejoin us. 

The circuit of the lake by the route followed proved to 
be forty-six miles in all. Fresh and enchanting scenes of 
water, wood, and mountain had presented themselves 
throughout, whilst we surveyed Naivasha’s charms from 
many different angles. We remained some days longer on 
its shores, stocking a food depot on the summit of Mau 
beyond the Ndabibi plain. As this task was entrusted to 
me, I traversed the plains at the south end of the lake 
several times and enjoyed much good shooting before we 
finally left for Uganda. From the point where the forest 
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of Mau is entered, on the Sotik route to the Victoria Nyanza, 
a superb view is obtained of Naivasha, lying more than 
2,000 feet below and backed by the lofty Aberdare range 
to the east, extending many miles in an unbroken line from 
north to south. 

Though keenly looking forward to an examination of 
the little-known country stretching between us and Lake 
Victoria, by the route it was our purpose to follow, it was 
with sincere regret that my companion and I bade adieu to 
Naivasha, and plunged into the gloom of the dank, primeval 
forest which let the curtain down on this wonderful panorama, 

Four months later, on our return from Uganda by yet 
another route, we were held up several days by the swollen 
condition of the Morendat river. Our food supply was then 
nearly exhausted, and the caravan was largely dependent 
on the game secured by our rifles. Thus there was much 
satisfaction in finding that the neighbourhood of Naivasha 
was capable of providing us with the wherewithal to exist 
whilst waiting for the waters to subside. 

After an interval of five years Naivasha again burst 
upon my view, when the Macdonald Expedition of 1897- 
1899 passed along its shores bound for the territories to 
the north. Beyond the fact that a Government post was 
now established on the low, stony escarpment near the 
eastern margin of the lake, little change was noticeable in 
its charming environment. But big game had moved 
farther afield, so, whilst encamped for a week on its shores, 
during our return journey in 1899, I conducted two officers 
of the expedition on a shooting trip to the Ndabibi plain 
at the south-west corner of the lake. Here, off the beaten 
track of the now frequent caravans passing up and down 
the road between the coast and Uganda, game was as 
plentiful as in the halcyon days of 1892, and we enjoyed 
excellent sport in the few days we were able to spare for 
that purpose. 

When last I traversed the shores of that beauty spot, 
however, at the close of a long trek from the Sudan via 
Lake Rudolf in 1901, it was in the comparative comfort 
of a train from Nakuru—then railhead. We were hurried 
indecently past familiar attractive scenes of early East 
African days. Nature had been conquered. Little or no 
game was now to be seen in the vicinity of the line about 
Naivasha. Crowds of Indian coolies constructing the rail- 
way were obtruded on the once restful landscape instead. 
The romance of Naivasha had fled. 

H. H. Austin 
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THE FANCIES AND FALLACIES OF 
OUR FINANCIERS 


THE recent speeches of our leading bankers have created 
widespread interest, partly because of the serious plight 
of our chief industries and partly because of the curiosity 
aroused as to what sort of an explanation these gentlemen 
would be able to give for the failure of their former pre- 
dictions. For it may be remembered that most of them 
predicted a year ago, that business would soon revive, 
and that the year 1925 would probably see an end to the 
depression which started in 1920. 

They had evidently forgotten or disagreed with the 
prediction made by the American champion of currency 
deflation, Professor Kemmerer of Princeton College, who, 
after advising the Federal Reserve Bank Directors to 
contract the United States Currency, was asked whether 
such a policy might not precipitate a financial and-industrial 
crisis, said, ““I do not look for a sudden crash! I look 
for a long period of trade and industrial depression” ; and 
had the American bankers continued the deflation policy 
they started in 1920, the predictions of this prophet would 
have been fulfilled. 

Indeed, anyone with a knowledge of our many past 
industrial crises, should have known that such must be 
the inevitable results of this policy. Did not Lord Liver- 
pool’s and Sir Robert Peel’s deflation policy result in nearly 
thirty years of industrial depression with but slight inter- 
mission culminating in the “‘ hungry forties ” ? * 

Now the only real test of economic knowledge is 
prevision—the ability to foresee the results of financial 
measures and of industrial and trade policies. 

A doctor whose prescriptions invariably aggravated 

* Evidently all our City Editors are not of one opinion regarding the wisdom 
of the Debt Inflation Policy, better known as the “‘ Currency Deflation ” Policy, 
as the following will show : 

‘A theoretically correct, but practically premature, policy of deflation ” 
on the part of the official pundits in London, together with the crippling effect 
of the very high scale of taxation, kept British Government finance technically 
‘sound,’ but it checked British industrial and commercial enterprise at a stage 
when wiser counsels, if they could have been brought into operation, should, 
it may be thought, have put into the forefront the provision of financial facilities 


for the rebuilding of British trade.” (From the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
12th edition, vol. 31, p. 71, ‘‘ Finance,” by H. Chisholm, Financial Editor of 


The Times, 1913-1920.) 
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the diseases he professed to be able to cure, would be 
rightly regarded as an ignorant and dangerous quack. 
Surely the same rule in respect of economists and financiers 
and their forecasts—especially those whom our City Editors 
hold up as paragons of economic wisdom—holds good. 

Practically all the predictions made by the advocates 
of the Gold Standard Bill, and especially our bank Chairmen 
—with the one exception of Mr. Reginald McKenna, who 
seems to be the only banker among the “big five’”’ to 
have foreseen the inevitable dangers and evils resulting 
from this measure—have so far proved utterly false. 

On the other hand, the warnings repeatedly given by 
the very few of us who have consistently opposed this 
measure—even years before the publication of the report 
of the Cunliffe Currency Commission—have been fulfilled 
practically to the letter. But apparently their repeated 
prophetic failures in the past have not deterred our leading 
bankers from making further ventures in the realm of 
prophecy. 

‘““The trade returns for 1925 issued by the Board of 
Trade are, it must be confessed, dismal reading.” So says 
the Journal of the National Union of Manufacturers for 
February. Even Mr. W. T. Brand, Chairman of the Union 
Discount Co., had to admit that “there has not been 
any great improvement in trade as had been hoped for in 
the beginning of last year.” 

From the bank shareholders’ point of view the banking 
results for the past year are everything that could be desired. 
The profits are larger than ever and there are few invest- 
ments more desirable than bank shares. 

But the banking business is of far greater importance 
than as a mere dividend-making machine. From the 
national standpoint, this is, relatively speaking, quite un- 
important. What is of importance is the effects of the 
banks’ policy upon our trade and industries. For although 
the business of banking is not a productive enterprise, 
such as manufacture and agriculture, and is therefore not 
the basis of our national existence or even of our prosperity, 
it is an essential factor in our economic system, thanks to 
our banking and legal tender laws, and can—and in fact 
does—seriously hamper and restrict both trade and industry, 
owing to the refusal of our bankers to expand the currency 
and provide sufficient facilities for the full employment of 
all our prime factors of production. 

The real basis of our national wealth is industry, and 
with its collapse would speedily follow the collapse of our 
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banking system; and a banking system that flourishes 
most when industry is the most depressed is a very dangerous 
anomaly, and instead of meeting with the plaudits of the 
Press, ought to arouse both the fears and anxiety of everybody 
interested in our national well-being. 

The beauty of a structure will not save it from destruction 
if the foundations are allowed to decay. 

In their recent annual addresses our bankers assert that 
trade and industry are improving because there has been 
an increase in bank loans; but since deposits have fallen, 
it would appear that the increase in loans may be due to 
foreign advances exclusively. It is well known that our 
London banks have been extending their loans abroad 
especially in Europe and our Colonies. Whether the 
financing of foreign enterprises with British credit is beneficial 
to our national prosperity is open to debate. It is well 
known that many of Germany’s leading industries, which 
have crippled our own, were built up with the aid of the 
credit furnished by our London banks, and it seems an 
outrage that the credit for which many of our own industries 
are now stagnating should be supplied to our foreign trade 
rivals. 

Our bankers admit that the return to the Gold Standard 
has bound this country to America, because of the vast 
gold supplies held there, and consequently fluctuations in 
the American bank rates are likely to affect our own bank 
rate. This can scarcely be considered of advantage to this 
country. 

Mr. Goodenough, the Chairman of Barclays, tells us that 
“ the return to the Gold Standard will assist in the regulation 
of prices at a level which will enable us to compete with 
other producing countries, and there should then be no 
question as to our being able to maintain a net favourable 
trade balance, or to avoid undue strain upon our gold 
reserves.” But how long must we wait for the adoption 
of the Gold Standard by countries such as France, Belgium, 
and Italy ? Is it at all likely that these countries, which 
by the use of their cheap paper currencies have been 
enjoying years of prosperity with practically no unemploy- 
ment, will consent to hazard all this and handicap themselves, 
as we have done, by a return to their pre-war system ? 
They have an illustration of the results of this policy in 
the case of Germany, which, since she has been forced upon 
the Gold Standard by the Dawes Scheme, is now suffering 
the usual results in the depression of her trade with two 
millions of unemployed ! 
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The following is from the Paris-New York Herald, 
Saturday, January 16th :— 


New Yorx, Friday.—The creation of an international reserve bank in 
Europe, similar in function to the United States Federal Reserve Bank, through 
the pooling of the combined banking resources of the United States and Great 
Britain, is one of the reports current in financial circles here, following the 
visit of Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Norman has been in the United States for several weeks; he has been 
in consultation with the secretary of the Treasury, Mellon, and Mr. Benjamin 
Strong, President of the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. His visit has 
aroused enormous interest particularly in Wall Street. 

The object of the projected bank, it is said, would be to put European 
nations on their feet economically, and thus to increase the world demand for 
manufactured goods. The lack of this demand since the war, it is contended, 
has paralysed industry in many countries and is responsible for the spread of 
unemployment. 

Two other principal aims of the plan are said to be to prevent further de- 
preciation of currencies, and to assist, if not to compel, the universal adoption 
of the Gold Standard. 

Both these factors are regarded as a serious handicap against the countries 
which have stabilized their currencies on a gold basis. 

The earlier endeavours of the projected bank will be probably directed 
towards Germany, and to this end a revision of the Dawes Plan is said to be 
contemplated, so that German payments would never exceed in amount the 
trade balance in Germany’s favour. 


The marvellous feature in this Gold Standard propaganda 
is that people can be found so stupid as to prefer what the 
banker calls sownd currency to sound national prosperity, 
and that they will submit to an inflation of their war-debts 
and a vast increase in their burdens of taxation, merely to 
please the money-lending classes, who are the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this policy. 

Sir Herbert Hambling, who followed Mr. Goodenough, 
considered that “the figures of a bank indicate to a great 
extent the condition of the trade of the country.” Unless 
he means in an inverse ratio, it is difficult to reconcile such 
a statement with present conditions. These gentlemen have 
had to admit that the hopes and predictions regarding trade 
and industry at the beginning of 1925 have not been realized, 
and that we are still in a bad way. And yet the banks 
are more prosperous than they have ever been. 

Another banker, Sir Felix Schuster, informed his hearers 
that ‘“‘ the excess of imports over exports may be taken as 
a measure of wealth, provided always that our earning 


power through invisible exports is not decreased thereby.” | 


But surely this must be a very inadequate measure. Whilst 
it is true that we are dependent to a large extent on our 
foreign trade—thanks to our Free Trade system—this is 
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only a percentage of our total trade. Our home trade is 
by far the larger proportion, although it is usually overlooked 
if not entirely disregarded by our bankers in their annual 
addresses. 

It would be interesting indeed if we could have published 
a detailed list of the businesses—factories, stores, farms, 
shops, etc.—that these bankers have closed down or sold 
during the past few years! The country is strewn with 
the wreckage of industries, through the foreclosures of 
debentures, mortgages and calling in of loans; and whilst 
these financiers have made their millions, the trading and 
industrial classes have been forced to suffer losses of hundreds 
of millions ! 

No bank statement can be regarded as at all indicative 
of our national prosperity, except in relation to wealth 
production. We have no statistics telling us the volume 
of our home trade and its relation to that of preceding years. 
In fact, we are kept very much in the dark. 

Much stress is laid upon the reduction in the numbers 
of the unemployed, and while this is gratifying, it is question- 
able whether this reduction is not offset by the thousands 
of small tradesmen and middle-class people who are falling 
into the ranks of the unemployed, but which Government 
statistics fail to register. 

Banking has very much the same relation to wealth 
production that railway tickets have to railway transporta- 
tion, and its rolling stock and equipment. For money is 
merely the mechanism of exchange just as railway tickets 
may be regarded as the media of transportation. The old 
economists defined money as “‘ goods tickets,” entitling the 
holders to goods or services to the extent of their face value. 

If instead of allowing the prices of commodities to be 
affected (as at present) by the amount of the currency 
supplies, prices were periodically fixed, the analogy would 
be very striking. The charges for railway tickets are 
decided on the basis of the costs of operating the road, 
overhead charges, and a margin for reasonable profits. It 
has never yet been suggested that the issue of such tickets 
should be arbitrarily limited—except by the prospective 
number of people wishing to travel. In short, the issue of 
railway tickets is rightly regarded as merely a convenience, 
a means to an end, viz. to enable the public to use the 
railway facilities to the fullest extent. 

But it is possible to imagine a very different state of 
things which might have ensued if the issue of railway 
tickets had been taken away from the railway authorities 
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and handed over to a private monopoly—similar to what 
has been done by our Governments in respect of the issue 
of money. 

Let us suppose that when our railways were first started, 
our statesmen had been persuaded to confer upon some 
private syndicate the sole right of issuing transportation 
tickets—a monopoly somewhat similar to that conferred 
upon the Bank of England. No doubt the owners of this 
monopoly would have found it most profitable to establish 
a ticket loan system, and some metal like nickel, easily 
controlled, would have been chosen as the material for 
making such tickets. These would doubtless have been 
issued in the denomination of mileage. The railway com- 
panies would then have been compelled to borrow from the 
syndicate all the tickets needed to supply the public, for 
which they would doubtless have had to pay to the syndi- 
cate so much per mile-ticket per annum. 

Such a system would have been enormously profitable 
to the ticket monopoly shareholders, but what would have 
been its effects upon the nation? In the first place it is 
evident that the number of passengers allowed to travel 
would be limited by the number of mile-tickets which the 
syndicate chose to issue, and this number would be limited 
also by the amount of nickel the syndicate was able to 
secure. And doubtless, the Government would, in order 
to make these tickets uniform under the nickel-standard, 
have enacted that each mile-ticket must contain a given 
weight of nickel. By extending this nickel-standard system 
to all other countries, the world by this time would be living 
under an International Transportation Ticket Monopoly 
which would completely dominate the world’s transport. 


Indeed, it would not even have been necessary for the ‘ 
Governments to grant the sole right to issue such tickets. | 
All that would have been necessary would have been to © 


enact a nickel-ticket-standard bill forbidding the printing 
of any cheap paper tickets and making the use of nickel 
compulsory. 

Any company securing the control of nickel would, 
under such a law, control all transportation. Imagine the 
chairman of such a company telling the public that the 
prosperity and profits of his company’s undertaking con- 


stituted a barometer for indicating the prosperity of our ; 


railroads, steamship companies, and other systems of trans- 
port. It would be quite possible for such a company to 
reap enormous profits whilst our railways and steamships 
were gradually falling into decay. 
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what Is not this analagous to our banking system ? I maintain 
issue | that the banking statements, so far as they deal with the 
growth of bank profits, are of little value to the public 
rted, | outside of the bank shareholders, and they do not in any 
ome | way represent or even reflect the condition of our trade 
tion | and industries. Under our present transportation system 
tred | the sale of tickets is a truthful indication of the extent 
this | to which the public utilize these facilities and also of the 
lish | growth of business. 

ily Whilst under our imaginary method, where the issue of 
for | the tickets is divorced from the transportation management, 
een | the number of tickets issued affords no such information. 
om- An increase of tickets which would tend to enrich the 
the syndicate might be due entirely to demands from foreign 


and we shall have only Bank of England notes in circulation. 
: “For this purpose legislation is necessary.” 

« Consider what this means. For time immemorial the 
) issue and control of money was the prerogative of the 
© Crown, and although in modern times with the growth of 
' democracy the issue of currency has been permitted to 
' pass into the hands of banking corporations, no Government 
, so far has divested itself entirely of the right to interfere 
» icurrency matters when the safety or welfare of the nation 
* has been at stake. But here is a banker who demands that 


for countries. And just as such a ticket monopoly system 
idi- would have inverted the present normal relationship of 
tickets to transportation, and retarded if not arrested our 
ble industrial, social and political development, so the monopoly 
uve granted to the Bank of England, more than two centuries 
Is ago, has hindered our national progress to an appalling 
vel degree in every department of our national life. 
he One assertion made by Sir Felix Schuster is of special 
ed significance and would have been the target for severe 
to criticism if our journals were as independent as their owners 
ler profess them to be. Sir Felix is reported to have said: 
‘d, “Technically it is within the power of a Government to alter 
en the volume of currency notes at will. This is a power that 
m no Government should possess. In accordance with the Bank 
ag Charter Act of 1844 the Government of the day had no 
ly voice in currency matters. These must be settled inde- 
t. pendently, and once for all, and the sooner last year’s report 
1¢ | of the committee on the ‘Currency and Bank of England 
8. | note issues ’ is acted upon in this respect, as it was in regard 
0 | to the resumption of specie payment, the better it will be. 
8 F A definite limit will be put on the fiduciary issue. The 
al ___ treasury note issue will be transferred to the Bank of England, 
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parliament shall enact a law for making the bankers supreme 
in regard to legal tender and currency matters for all future 
time ! 

I know of no demand more significant of the ultimate 
aims or of the political power achieved by the leaders of 
finance in this country. It means that our bankers are to 
be both superior and independent of the Government itself ! 
The creature is to be placed above and made superior to 
its creator! If Mr. Baldwin’s Government—or in fact any 
other political party—accedes to so insolent a demand, it 
should arouse the opposition of the entire British public and 
prevent its members from ever holding political office in 
the future. 

Rather than this demand should be fulfilled, far better 
would it be for the Labour Party to carry out its threat 
of nationalizing these banking institutions. Indeed, it is 
to the arrogance and selfishness of our financiers who have 
pursued their policy of currency deflation for purely selfish 
ends, regardless of its disastrous effects upon the well-being 
of the producing classes, and particularly in forcing down 
wages and creating unemployment, that we owe the enor- 
mous growth of Socialism. 

Thousands of people, especially the younger men, are 


flocking to join the Labour Party, most of whom are being | 


driven there as the result of the apparent indifference of the 
Conservative Party to our present industrial plight, which 
is entirely the result of the financial policy now being 
pursued. The average citizen is being driven to desperation 
by the dear, scarce money system on one side, and ruinous 
taxation on the other ! 

Should Socialism obtain the political control of this 
country at the next election, it will be due mainly to our 
leading financiers, and our Conservative Party leaders. 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal leaders provided us 
with the first Socialistic Administration. It now looks as 
though Mr. Winston Churchill will be allowed to let us 
in for the next. 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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FIAT JUSTITIA 


THROUGH the great arched doorway a long streak of yellow 
sunlight slanted across the floor of beaten earth, filled 
with swirling, dancing motes and sparkling particles of 
dust kicked up by all the shuffling feet. The great hall of 
the council chamber towered up to a groined roof supported 
on four mighty pillars plastered smooth like the walls with 
dark red earth, and was lost to sight up there in the dim 
shadows. 

Save for the great entrance door and a few narrow slits 
of windows high up in the wall, no other light save that 
golden bar helped to chase away the darkness, and the hall 
itself lay in soft twilight at all hours of the day. Facing 
the giant door, linked up to it as it were by the sun path, 
a low mud platform was built against the farther wall, 
and on it sat a half score grave and serious men—the Emir 
and his counsellors in judgment. Below them on the 
floor the murderer crouched, surrounded by the Emir’s 
guards, huge negroes in gown of red and yellow, wide turbans 
of red twill, all armed with sword and knife, and swinging 
hide whips from their wrists. The slayer’s right hand was 
triced up to his neck with fibre cord, his left picked rest- 
lessly at his dirty, tattered gown, and every now and then 
he glanced up from under lowered brows at the faces of 
those great ones above him. 

The hall was filled with a mixed crowd whose duties 
brought them to the justice court. Police and gaolers, 
messengers and seribes, witnesses and hangers-on of all 
sorts, who moved and rustled about the hall or sat along 
the walls writing laborious screeds, not as the Arabs write, 
from right to left across the paper, but from top to bottom, 
beginning in the left-hand corner, so that to be read the 
paper must be turned half round. These earnest ones 
worked heedless of the moving crowd or of the drama 
going on upon the dais. A low hum of conversation was 
sounding in the chamber, with the shuffle of naked feet 
about the floor, the rustle of long embroidered gowns and 
the scratching of the reed pens on coarse paper—all signs 
of relaxation from the tension of a few moments before. 
The trial was over; a long case begun upon the previous 
day and heayd with many witnesses who, piece by piece, 
had fitted in the jig-saw puzzle of the crime, and with every 
detail sworn to had brought the cowering wretch’s head 
lower and lower to the ground. 
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Now, on the dais, the greybeards, deep in consultation, 
bent their heads together. Upon the sheepskins covering 
the platform lay the books of Moslem law, Rissalah, the 
Tufatwl Hukami, with other works of reference into which 
from time to time some learned one would delve awhile, 
and with slim, dark finger on the page read out an extract 
to his listeners, followed by grave nods and murmurs of 
agreement. 

In the midst of them the Emir sat at gaze over the 
hall, stroking a black beard streaked with grey, his face 
impassive and calm. Now and again his eye fell on the 
little group below him: on the guards standing motionless 
and stolid-faced, on the abject one who crouched in their 
midst, now drawing aimless signs and figures in the dust 
with trembling finger, then passed over them to the crowd 
beyond. The greybeards droned on, discussing now the 
form of punishment, whether it must be death or some 
imprisonment with blood money—diya—paid to the rela- 
tives of the slain, while still the patient figure sat serene 
and dignified, awaiting the end of all the talk. Presently 
the chief judge leaned forward, his fingers between the 
pages of a volume, and in an undertone read a few sentences 
to the Emir. The latter nodded as the words were ended, 
glanced at the others with interrogation, got their confirma- 
tion, then turned and addressed the murderer. Swiftly 
the man looked up, furtively seeking to read in that face 
of stone a hint of what was coming. He learnt nothing. 
Through the hall a tremor of movement ran. Heads lifted 
from work or the inactivity of waiting, faces turned towards 
the judgment seat, and the calm one speaking. All move- 
ment died; the crowd was deadly still. The quiet, in- 
cisive voice reached to the farthest listener, the words fell 
measuredly. 

“Hassan, son of Adama, you have taken life, not by 
misadventure, but with intent. Thus you are guilty, and 
since you have killed, so the law kills you, the book kills 
you. With the iron you slew, by the iron shall you be 
slain. It is finished.” 

At his lifted hand the condemned one was plucked up 
from the ground by the guards, pushed and hustled to the 
door, and with his vanishing the hum of talk broke out 
once more. The Emir rose, slipping his slender feet into 
the yellow leather shoes. From one he took his long black 
staff, another drew about his shoulders the white alkibba, 
a third arranged his flowing robes. 

His followers raised the shouts of praise and salutation 
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without which no reigning chief can move in public. “ King 
of the world,”’ ‘‘ Bull-elephant,” ‘‘ Long be thy life,” “‘ Go 
forth with health and happiness,” “‘ Greatest of all, walk 
carefully.” 

Down from the dais he stepped, moving with pride and 
dignity in every line of him towards the exit. The golden 
pathway of the sunlight, retrenched now nearer to the 
opening, received his haughty feet just as it had a moment 
before the feet of him who was to die—one stepping firmly 
in all ease and power, the other stumbling on to death and 
darkness. He reached the door, and so passed out into the 
open day, followed by his crowd of satellites and the great 
throng which had filled the building. 

The old justice hall, which had seen so many generations 
of judged and judges through the long years since its walls 
had first risen, built by the slaves of a long-dead Emir, was 
closed and left to darkness and the silent hours. Away 
up in the shadows of the roof the bats swung and twisted 
at their clawhold, or flittered round the pillars in their 
endless circle. Across the floor a big blue lizard with 
orange head and tail chased his rival to a corner. 


* * * * * 


The sun had climbed to its full height and for an hour 
had dawdled in the zenith as if unwilling to begin the 
downward crawl of afternoon. The city market, in full 
swing, was teeming, swarming with a concourse which only 
Friday, the big day, brought from a hundred villages round 
the country-side. 

Since early morning the roads into the town had been 
full of the bringers of produce, stock, and merchandise, all 
streaming to the place of barter: single traders with their 
headload of skins and hides, family parties, and caravans 
of camels, donkeys, and pack oxen. Scattered over a wide 
open space devoid of trees or grass were set the market 
booths, mere mats of straw laid across rough sticks and 
upright poles and placed, some in rough ordered lines, 
others haphazard in the different quarters of the ground. 
Each sort of commodity had its own rough section to which 
the sellers made their way and spread out their wares. 
On one side were the enclosures of thorn fencing for cattle, 
sheep, and goats; on another horses, camels, and the small 
grey donkeys were tethered awaiting purchasers. Here 
were the bags of potash and Bilma salt from the northern 
desert lands; there the place for firewood; there again for 
gourds and calabashes of all shapes and sizes, or earthen 
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ots, grass-woven mats and ropes of hide and fibre for 
orse shackles. 

The booths had each their special line of goods: rolls of 
cotton cloth from Europe, strips of native woven, with 
thread and cotton in the raw. Others showed an array of 
small oddments set out upon mats—kola-nuts, ginger-root, 
pepper, and spices; others had small trinkets, imported 
or made locally, together with antimony for the eyes, 
matches, cigarettes, brass and copper bangles, and a score 
of trivial things, and lastly were the shops for foodstufis, 
vegetable products for soups, the fowra balls of pounded 
grain, and sweetmeats of all kinds. 

Up and down the line of booths, round every group of 
sellers, in and out of all the sections swarmed and moved 
or stood gesticulating wildly a dense mass of warm humanity, 
through which, as best they could, the brokers wormed and 
edged their way, holding aloft the native gowns or piece 
goods, crying the last price offered. Some upon the out- 
skirts of the crowd showed off the paces of the horses to be 
sold, or moved about with goats or camels, selling on 
commission for the best price they could get. 

Over the whole market hung a thick pall of dust, kicked 
up by myriad feet, so dense and fog-like that in some parts 
the moving figures passed to and fro as though behind a 
veil, and out of it would now and then bucket a hard-ridden 
pony, his rider yelling to clear the way, and disappear 
once more into the midst. Somewhere inside a drum was 
beating, and from all sides came a long, deep hum of chatter- 
ing broken by the cries of hawkers or the shrill voices of 
women in an angry bargaining. Laughing, talking, haggling, 
cursing, the crowd swayed in and out of the vast dust cloud 
which filled their eyes and mouths and streaked their 
sweating faces with its grimy mask; but careless of dirt or 
heat they moved in an unending round, for this was the 
great mart of Friday, the gathering day of all. 

Then and quite quietly over all this movement and 
uproar there seemed to come a subtle change. Slowly 
the fog clouds began to thin and settle down, as though 
there was less activity going on, as if something was drawing 
general attention to one spot. The noise and chattering 
died down appreciably, and heads were turned while men 
tiptoed to see what was the matter. Through the now 
clearing air they saw far off a little cavalcade approaching, 
men mounted and overtopping the crowd which swirled 
and eddied round them, closing up behind and pressing 
after. In front two mounted police in their great crimson 
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headgear, clearing the way with curses and hide whips, 
and calling monotonously, “‘ Clear the path; give heed!” 
Close behind them rode four figures gowned and turbaned 
in white, their horses’ heads tossing wildly from the bit 
check, flinging frothy spume and blood to left and right 
upon the onlookers. And last of all, a little group of walking 
men, with one who faltered with blind, uncertain steps within 
their midst. 

Nearer drew the procession, making for an open space 
beyond the market’s edge, and reaching it came abruptly 
to a halt. Around them now the great crowd packed 
rapidly in a circle in tense anticipation. A white-gowned 
horseman, the Emir’s officer, pricked forward a space or 
two, making his black stallion bound and rear against 
the savage bit, then sitting motionless he raised his hand 
and voice and spoke clear and slowly to the listeners. 

“A gaya maku, ku jemaa”—the Hausa words rolled 
forth sonorously. ‘‘I am bidden to tell you that this day 
and now punishment is falling on an evildoer by order of 
our chief. This man before you did vilely slay a stranger 
who took shelter in his house. With intent and to the end 
to rob him he killed the stranger, stabbing him at night 
while he slept. The deed was proved, and by the Emir’s 
will he dies this day before you all, so that you may behold 
and take warning of the fate which follows upon wilful 
murder. May God lengthen the Emir’s days.” 

He ceased, and from the crowd there came a murmur 
rising and falling, to pass away into a deeper silence than 
before. ‘“‘ Amin.” ‘It is just.” ‘‘ Great is the power of 
the Emir.” The white horseman reined back to where 
his fellows stood, giving a low-voiced order. 

The crowd in utter silence gazed stolidly upon the scene, 
squeezing yet more closely together, contracting the circle 
pressing ever inwards, and as they watched two giant men, 
the gaolers, moved out into the centre, holding by the 
arms the wretch condemned to die. His arms and wrists 
were bound behind his back, and he was naked but for a 
small blue loincloth. He seemed to move without volition, 
as though he were asleep. Upon his features, fixed and 
emotionless, there showed nothing of his terror; even his 
limbs did not tremble or totter now. Yet in his wide- 
opened eyes a last expression of his tortured soul came to 
the surface as he went. The eyes rolled from side to side, 
a little glassy with dilated pupils, as though they sought 
some way of an escape, yet hopelessly, for there could be 
none. He glanced from one to the other of his gaolers, 
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watchfully, suspiciously, and once half looked over his 
shoulder, shrinking from some fancied near approach of 
danger from behind. They reached the centre of the open 
space, and there the gaolers pressed upon his shoulders to 
make him kneel, turning his face and body to the east and 
keeping restraining hands upon him there. The chief of 
the police strode out to join the trio, grouped now like 
statues, motionless. Stripped of his great turban, his 
gown of office, and all the accoutrements of ordinary use, 
he showed himself clad only in the loose full trousers and 
sleeveless undershirt faintly tinged with the blue dye run 
from the upper robe. 

Across his brawny left forearm lay the great sword, 
broad bladed, heavy, and cross-hilted with iron and brass. 
With quick, firm steps he crossed the open, and halting 
took his stand on the left side of the kneeling figure. He 
signed to the two others to fall back. 

A weird scene of savagery and rough justice. The sun 
had slipped a little lower down the western sky. It threw 
a foot-long shadow on the dusty ground in front of the 
bound man and him who stood upright upon his left. The 
murderer’s eyes, if they saw aught with comprehension, 
beheld the open space, the half circle of dark forms packed 
tight and wedged before him, the blur of stolid, staring 
faces, and away beyond them the rocky hillocks in the 
compass of the city walls, with here and there a date palm 
standing stiffly up above the hut roofs. High overhead 
some small black specks of winging vultures were circling 
round and round against the fathomless blue of the sky in 
never-ending glide. Perhaps he did not look, perhaps his 
gaze could not take in the last he would ever see of this world. 
Likely he glanced terrified from the corner of his eye at 
Death’s stern agent standing there, yet he knelt on unmoving. 

The executioner pressed lightly with his hand upon 
the murderer’s head to make him lower it and bend the neck. 
Swiftly he stepped back a measured pace, both hands 
upon the brass wire hilt, the long iron blade across his 
shoulder. His elbows rose higher, higher, the sword point 
drooping now behind his back towards the earth ;_ he lifted 
himself upon his toe tips gathering energy into one huge 
whole, then smote downwards with all his might. One 
bright blade flash, a whistling sound which ended in a 
dullish thud, and a subdued half groan, half roar of voices 
from the onlookers. 

There in the dust a trunk lay prone, still welling blood ; 
a head six feet away gazed up with staring eyes, and some- 
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where in the upper air a spirit had gone forth to ask for 
justice in the last court of all. 

It was finished, well and quickly done, and at once the 
crowd broke up, returning to their business unperturbed 
by the swift tragedy. A few more morbid or more idle 
than the rest remained a while longer to watch the poor 
remains being gathered up to be taken forth and cast without 
respect into the bush for the hyenas to quarrel over, since 
burial rites are not for such as these; then the laggards too 
went back to their affairs and joined the hurly-burly once 
again. The mounted men and he who had so well and 
strongly used the sword were on their way back to the city, 
bearing witness to the Emir that his command had been 
obeyed and justice done. 

Now, with the passing day, al asr was at hand; 
the thin, reedy call to prayer rose, long drawn and quavering, 
from the market mosque. Some pious ones entered there, 
putting off their shoes outside the doorway, and joined 
solemnly in the invocations which proclaimed Allah as the 
greatest of all, asking mercy for themselves at least from 
the Merciful, the Compassionate; and here and there a one 
—who knows ?—prayed for it also for the guilt-stained soul 
which had left this world so speedily. Then they came forth 
once more to mingle with the herd of chafferers surging even 
more thickly than before around the ware-stalls and the 
groups of sellers. The dust fog lay thicker than ever over 
the market; higher and higher sounded the roar of voices 
haggling, screaming, shouting one to another from booth 
to booth; from various points a furious drumming broke 


_° out, where dancers, snake charmers, and other side-show 


artists were attracting audiences. 

No word was spoken among any of the swift drama they 
had witnessed a short half-hour before. Its memory had 
vanished utterly from minds now wholly occupied with the 
business of daily life ; death had no place there, and tragedy 
had fled. 

Just a yard or two outside the market boundary in the 
bare, dusty space, abandoned now by every human thing, 
three vultures with bald white heads and hideous skinny 
necks waddled and hopped about a large damp patch and 
thrust foul beaks into the reddened ground. 


A. C. G. Hastines 
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LivinG in the country and reading the London papers, one 
is very often struck by the total difference of outlook 
between those who make the laws, those who write or speak 
in public about them, and those who endure them. 

Here, in a corner of Blankshire, we see the working of 
the national machinery from one point of view, our own, 
but from that point of view we see it very plainly. 

Perhaps I had better first of all describe this district of 
Blankshire. 

It is what might be called a semi-rural place. A fine 
county town gives us a sense of dignity, and the proximity 
of two very rapidly growing seaside resorts gives us markets 
and threatens to engulf much of our beautiful country-side, 
while our lovely villages attract the ghastly bungalows of 
the small holders and not a few multiple shops which 
deface our rambling streets. We are also within range of a 
growing industrial neighbourhood. 

This is all to say that our country-side is prosperous. 
Those of our farmers who go in for milk and small produce 
do well as long as they chiefly employ their own families. 
If they will grow corn and insist on having many farm 
hands, those follies are punished by the losses they entail. 
We are sorry for the individuals who lose, but we can think 
of no remedy. We read, indeed, of this or that Cabinet 
Minister or ex-Minister talking about the land and what it 
could and should produce, and we shrug our shoulders, 
knowing that, until the town leaves off “buying in the 
cheapest market,” certain essential food-stuffs cannot be 
grown in our part of the country, though we have farmers 
and soil second to none. 

Sometimes we go so far as to wonder whether the 
“‘ cheapest market ” is so very cheap after all, when we see 
the land around us going out of cultivation and read the 
total of our foreign bills for food-stuffs, but we have no 
time or knowledge of how to point this out, nor any plat- 
form from which to speak. And we are in general very 
distrustful of public speaking. ‘“‘ What does he know about 
it ?”’ we say, when anyone, who is himself unused to the 
land, comes along with a remedy. And we say this, I am 
afraid, without regard to the merits of the plan and as a 
general attitude to all theorists. 

You see, we have had a lot of disappointments. We 
were going to have an agricultural minimum wage, linked 
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to the price of corn and sustained by Government. But 
that never came off. We hoped we were going to have 
some protection of our produce, but this did not materialize ; 
and our farmers, who were “ patriots”’ and “ defeaters of 
submarines ”’ during the war, have now become “ grasping ”’ 
and ‘‘ greedy,” to say nothing of “ backward ” and oppres- 
sive to the labourer, and so forth. 

Then we are ill at ease in other ways. It seemed to our 
labourers a wonderfully good plan to have their wages 
raised, while their rents were fixed and their cottages 
secured to them, but it hasn’t worked quite as you might 
expect. For one thing, people left off building cottages to 
let: they only build to sell; and for another, bad characters 
who will not work cannot be moved to make way for 
respectable ones who will. Then the rents of the very few 
cottages available have quadrupled, so that if a man leaves 
his job and his cottage he is much poorer, and he is aggra- 
vated by the sight of empty cottages that the owner dare 
not let for fear of not being able to get possession again. 
For no agreement to give the cottage up on a certain day 
can be enforced on the cottager apparently, and strange to 
say, this does not help him to find a house. 

Then with what pzans of joy our local innovators 
greeted the downfall of the two big local squires! The 
great houses are now shut and will be dismantled, and the 
squires have gone to live in two former farmhouses, while 
the farmers have been put in roomy cottages. That makes 
two cottages less for labourers. Other cottages have been 
sold to pay death duties and super-taxes. They have been 
bought by “‘ gentry ’’ who have become poorer. 

It seemed a beautiful idea to take away the rich man’s 
money, but the absorbtion of the poor man’s houses by 
another class was not foreseen, nor the general reluctance 
to own cottage property. In old days the village tradesmen 
used to invest in cottages, but now they prefer to put their 
money elsewhere, and no one can be surprised. 

The misadventures of Mr. Brown, the butcher of 
Blankey, are widely quoted. Here is the story as it is 
related in these parts. Mr. Brown, a hard-working, careful 
man, invested his money before the war in two cottages. 
One he lives in, the other he lets. This last being vacant 
a few years ago, he put a bill in the window. What was 
his delight when a pleasant stranger came along and offered 
him 12s. a week, the cottage not being worth so much. 
Mr. Brown closed with the offer at once, and the stranger 
moved in with his family. 
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After a few months Mr. Brown raised the delicate 
question of rent. The indignant stranger instantly had the 
matter brought to the notice of the law, which, invoked 
in this way, reproved Mr. Brown for “ profiteering” and 
assessed the rent at 8s. a week. Mr. Brown had, after the 
manner of his kind, no sort of documentary evidence that 
he had been offered 12s. The stranger has never paid any 
rent at all, and has announced that he is a Communist, 
This does not prevent his letting one room in Mr. Brown’s 
house for 10s. a week. 

Mr. Brown regards his investment now as a bad debt. 
He might succeed in turning out his inconvenient tenant 
if he went to law, or he might not; he prefers not to try. 

Who would have thought that all these well-meant 
laws to give the poor man a house would have produced 
such tangles with such repercussions on the poor. man 
himself? But so it is. Who would have thought that 
taxation would have brought the “ gentry ” to live in work- 
men’s cottages ? But it has, and there they are. 

And something of the same kind is happening about 
land, for land cannot now safely be let for market gardening, 
the law giving the tenant a fixed holding; so that, unless 
the market gardener can buy, he cannot easily get land, 
and the lovely plan by which he could permanently acquire 
someone else’s land for a rental and without having to buy 
it does not help him as was thought, and a lot of land in 
our neighbourhood is thereby not put to its best use. 

There are a lot more things that puzzle and disturb us 
down here. We do not understand the working of the dole 
nor of parish relief. The two can be given at once, it 
appears. The latter is, we know, given to families earning 
very high wages, and we think our money should be more 
carefully spent. 

We are also very dissatisfied with education, believing 
that what is taught in our local elementary schools is utterly 
unfitted for our—or indeed any—children. We observe 
that when evening continuation classes are given, even in 
our purely agricultural parishes, that agriculture is not 
referred to. The courses are only suited to clerks and 
commercial travellers. We also see our clergy being edged 
out of the Church schools, and our schoolmasters with double 
the salary of the clergy but minus their aspirates. We see 
a general decay of rustic skill and, more serious, of family 
life, except among people of very determined character. 
The remedy for some of these troubles is in our own hands, 
if we knew how to use our powers, but we get entangled 
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with generalities and lose sight of the trees for looking at 
the wood. 

The great theories of political parties roll over our 
heads, but when the theory turns into law, we groan under 
the disabilities imposed upon us, and when election-time 
comes round we are once more confounded and bewildered 
by conflicting offers of which we cannot judge. We see 
the injustice perpetrated, but we do not always see the 
perpetrator. And recent changes in the name of progress 
very often seem to us unwanted and wasteful. We should 
like to return to a stability which we have lost; to have 
village schools that would fit our children for life without 
the inordinate modern extravagances ; to have the security 
of our own property and of our own jobs, not the perpetual 
flux of uncertainty. Is this impossible? In Blankshire we 
cannot think so. But our voice does not carry as far as 
London, and we have no knowledge of the great world of 
politics to tell us how to bring our grievances to the ears 
of those in power. 

A Country CousIN 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE OF AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI, 1497 


THERE has been, perhaps, no controversy carried on more 
bitterly than that regarding the Florentine, Amerigo 
Vespucci, whose memory will pass down the ages in the name 
of the great western continent. Honoured in life, and dying 
holding the highest maritime post in Spain, at that time 


the most powerful seafaring nation of the world, he was | 
barely interred before he was accused of deliberately filching | 


a continent from its discoverer, and giving it his own name. 


For centuries he was branded as a thief; now, although | 


through the strenuous efforts of his defenders that accusa- 
tion has been successfully refuted, he is none the less 


accused, and generally held guilty, of fraudulently inventing - 


the voyage upon which his title rests. 


Amerigo Vespucci, the third son of Anastasio Vespucci, | 


was born on March 9, 1451, at Florence, of which city his 


father was a notary. His education was carried out under | 


the charge of his uncle, Fra Giorgio, an ardent supporter 


of Savonarola, and embraced Latin and the sciences of | 
mathematics and astronomy. A fellow student was Piero | 


Soderini, who afterwards rose to be Gonfaloniere of Florence 
during the Medici’s ten years’ exile. 

Vespucci entered the service of the mercantile house of 
the Medici, and in 1492 was engaged for them in Cadiz, 
where he yet remained in 1495. Two years later, in May | 


1497, he went to sea with four ships, returning to Cadiz | 


in October the following year, having, according ‘to his own | 
account, discovered upwards of 850 leagues of coast. On 


May 16th of the following year he sailed as pilot in Ojeda’s | 
expedition to the shores of South America, and, on his ~ 
return, after a short sojourn in Seville, he went to Portugal. © 
Here he took service for the King, and engaged in two 
voyages towards the south-west. On the first of these he > 


attained the highest southern latitude to that time, 52° S. 
In 1504 he left the service of Portugal and returned to 

Spain, paying a visit to Columbus at Seville as he passed 

through on his way to Madrid. The great Admiral entrusted | 


to his care a letter to his son, who was then pleading his 4 


cause at Court, in which he speaks of Vespucci in high’ 


terms: “The bearer of this letter. . . isa very ronpoctanma i 
man. Fortune has been adverse to him, as to many others. | 
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His labours have not been so profitable to him as he might 
have expected.”” Amerigo seems to have been well received 
at Court, being given his naturalization papers in April 
1505. Three years later he received the crowning honour 
of his life, being on April 6, 1508, appointed Piloto Mayor 
or Chief Pilot of Spain, with a yearly salary of 75,000 
maravedis. He held this appointment, residing in Seville, 
until his death in February 1512. Such in short was the 
life and career of the “‘ pickle dealer of Seville,” as Emerson 
scathingly calls him. 

It is unfortunate that the only authority we have for 
his voyages are Vespucci’s own writings. The chief of these 
is that known as the “Soderini Letter,” containing an 
account of his four voyages written from Lisbon in 1504 
to his old schoolmate Piero Soderini, then at the height of 
his power in Florence. The remainder consist of four letters 
to Lorenzo de Medici, dated 1500, 1501, and 1502, one of 
which is considered spurious, and the famous “ Mundus 
Novus ”’ letter of 1503, which eventually led to Amerigo’s 
name being given to the continent. 

Means of publicity in the dawn of the sixteenth century 
were small, and few of the volumes now in our libraries 
were prepared for the printer by the hand of the author. 
The usual custom was for the explorer to write a letter 
to the King on his arrival home reporting the chief incidents 
of his voyage, and then to have this original copied, and 
sent to various interested monarchs and influential men 
throughout Europe, simply changing the dedication at the 
commencement. It is unlikely that the author read through 
all the copies made by his secretary or clerks, and thus 
arose the first opportunity for mistakes. One of these 
copies, or perhaps even the copy of a copy, was given by 
its recipient to the printer, whose careless, and often half- 
educated, compositor set it up in type, and issued to the 
world a volume containing his own blunders added to the 
copyists’ interpolations and errors, fresh editions per- 
petuating and, in all probability, adding to them. These 
facts were not taken into account by the critic of bygone 
days, who simply concerned himself with the volume before 
him. It is only in recent times that the comparison of 
various editions of the same work has been undertaken, 
and an attempt made to trace the book back to its original 
text, thus making true criticism possible. 

The Soderini Letter, on which Vespucci’s reputation rests, 
has come down to us in three different versions: (1) Lettera 
di Amerigo Vespucci della isola nuouamente trowate in 
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quatiro suot viaggi, printed at Florence about 1506, a 
barbarous and ungrammatical Hispano-Italian jargon; 
(2) a Latin translation inserted at the end of Waldsee- 
muller’s Cosmographiae Introductio, printed at St. Die, 
Lorraine, 1507; and (3) an Italian manuscript entitled 
Lettera di Amerigo Vespucci a Piero Soderint, Gonfaloniere, 
D’anno, 1504, now in the Magliabechiana Library, Florence. 
These three, although they all spring from the same original, 
are more or less at variance with each other. 

In the past critics of Vespucci have considered only one, 
or at the most two, of these texts, so their criticism has been 
of necessity incomplete. To quote simply two instances: 
while Varnhagen made use of the Florentine print and the 
St. Die Latin edition, Las Casas knew of the Latin version 
alone. The need of a critical text which can be reasonably 
assumed to reproduce Vespucci’s original has been felt by 
scholars for over a century. Such a text has at last been 

iven us by Professor G. T. Northup in Vol. IV, Vespucci 

eprints, Texts and Studies, of the Princeton University 
Press, N.J. (1916). It is an invaluable work, being a trans- 
lation of the three texts, collated and used to correct each 
other, and constitutes the greatest step yet taken towards 
the solution of the Vespucci problem. 


The author clearly proves the genealogy of the three | 


versions and their relation to each other. He shows that 
the Florentine print and the Italian manuscript, descending 


from the same original as the Latin print, fall into a separate | 


sub-division, and that the Latin print is not, as has been 
previously assumed, a translation of the Florentine, but of 
a French version, which was itself a translation. This 
translation of a translation, that had already descended 
through two, or possibly more, copies, cannot be regarded 
as accurate. The Italian manuscript is a fairly modern 
copy of one made in 1505 by Piero Choralmi da Dicomano, 
Florentine Notary, “‘ To oblige their Magnificences Girolamo 
di Nofri del Caccia and Baldino Troscia,’’ which had itself 
had several ancestors. The Florentine print has a similar 
line of descent, probably through the same ancestors. No 
one of the present texts can therefore be regarded as faith- 
fully reproducing the letter as originally written by Vespucci, 
and, as said above, none are in absolute harmony. 

Much has been written of Vespucci’s illiterate style, 
and this point has also been cleared up by Professor 


Northup. He shows by conclusive evidence that Vespucci — 
wrote his letter in good Spanish, and this was transliterated _ 


—not translated, as this word cannot be used for the method 
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employed, that of simply substituting the Italian word 
most resembling its Spanish cognate with no regard to 
sense, and which often resulted in sheer nonsense—by an 
ignorant scribe. 

In this letter Vespucci says that the King Don Ferdinand 
of Castile sent a fleet of four ships on a voyage of discovery 
westward, and chose him to accompany it. They sailed 
from Cadiz on May 10, 1497, and, after touching at the 
Canaries, reached land thirty-seven days later, 1,000 leagues 
distant on a west, quarter south-west course. This land 
they judged to be continental, situate in 16° N. Lat. Turning 
their prows northwards, after two days they reached a secure 
harbour, where they remained for some time, having con- 
siderable intercourse with the natives. Sailing from here, 
they came to a town “built over the water like Venice,” 
and 80 leagues farther to a land called Parias. At this 
place, 23° N. Lat., some of the Spaniards travelled inland, 
and saw “lions, panthers, stags, boars, goats, and deer,” 
and also “a certain beast, which resembled a serpent except 
that it had no wings,” and so ugly in appearance that they 
‘““wondered greatly at its fierceness,” which the natives 
roasted and ate. Many of the Indians here were baptized 
Christians, calling the Spaniards ‘‘ Caraibi, which means 
men of great wisdom.” Leaving here, they sailed north- 
west for 870 leagues, trading with the Indians for gold, 
until, having been thirteen months at sea, they reached the 
“best harbour in the world,” and remained there thirty-seven 
days cleaning and refitting their ships. From here they 
undertook a punitive expedition on behalf of the friendly 
Indians to an island called Iti, about 100 leagues distant 
to the north-east. After two days’ fighting with the natives, 
the Spaniards captured 222 prisoners for sale as slaves, and 
with these returned to Cadiz on October 15, 1495. 

This voyage Vespucci’s detractors, following Las Casas, 
state never took place, but is a pure invention of Vespucci, 
with some incidents taken from his voyage with Ojeda, and 
the rest supplied from his imagination. It is said that the 
village on piles was discovered by Ojeda on the coast of 
South America, and so was the best harbour in the world ; 
that Vespucci did not know the language of the Indians, 
but he tells us that ‘“‘ Caraibi’? means men of wisdom; 
that a voyage of 870 leagues north-west from Latitude 23° N. 
would take him overland to British Columbia, and is there- 
fore impossible ; that there is no such island known as Iti 
where he had the fight with the Indians; and finally, that 
in all the Archives of Spain there is no record of, or even 
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reference to, this voyage of 1497 said by Vespucci to have 
been despatched by the King. 

Now, it is quite true that a “ Little Venice” was dis- 
covered by Ojeda in 1499, but why should there not have 
been another village similarly built on the low shores of 
Yucatan? The strongest objection to this is that it is 
unlikely. Why? Savage tribes in many parts of the 
world still build their homes on piles for safety and other 
reasons. As to the “finest harbour in the world,” this 
has been found by most explorers ! 

The name “ Caraibi,” understood by Vespucci to mean 
“men of great wisdom,” was apparently bestowed by the 
natives after the Spaniards had gone through the rite of 
Baptism. The meaning of this ceremony could not have 
been understood by the savages, but to their untutored 
minds would hold some deep mystic meaning. If, then, 
they addressed the Spaniards as “ Caraibi’? immediately 
after, there is every reason in favour of Vespucci’s trans- 
lation. Even Columbus “‘ understood ”’ various statements 
of the Indians without knowing the language, e.g. that the 
King of Cuba was at war with the Gran Can. 

The various ways in which errors were liable to creep 
into manuscripts have already been noted, but these were 
not entirely due to unknown, ignorant scribes. Las Casas 
himself was a notoriously bad copyist, his transcript of 
Columbus’s first voyage being full of errors and even 
interpolations. In many places he reads leagues for miles ; 
wrong latitudes are frequent; and he has wrong compass 
points at least twice. One of these is in the entry for 
Friday, January 4, 1493, where he reads “‘ 20 leagues 8.E.” 
for ‘‘3 leagues S.W.”? Whether Las Casas was personally 
guilty of these glaring errors is immaterial; they were 
entered in his history, so he is responsible. The one other 
course is to hold Columbus responsible, which no one is 
likely to do. 

If we attempt to read Vespucci’s narrative as he wrote 
it, making allowance for obvious errors, we obtain a voyage 
that is quite credible. Assuming his landfall in 16° N. Lat. 
to be correct, he would then be off the coast of Yucatan, 
having probably passed through Windward Passage between 
Cuba and San Domingo without sighting land, and coasting 
northwards would reach “ Little Venice ”’ in or near Espiritu 
Santo Bay. In his relation of the treachery of the natives 
at this village Vespucci says: “‘ We underwent very great 
peril: but it pleased the Holy Ghost to save us.” The 
modern name has, of course, nothing to do with Vespucci, 
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but the coincidence is interesting. Eighty Leagues from 
Espiritu Santo Bay brings us to between Mantua and 
Havana on the Cuban coast, just under the Tropic. It is 
here that errors creep into the narrative. 

Instead of sailing 870 leagues north-west, he sailed 370 
leagues north and north-east, ‘‘ making many tacks,” along 
the American coast to the finest harbour in the world in 
the neighbourhood of either Chesapeake or Delaware Bay. 
The more probable is Delaware. This great estuary-bay 
was spoken of in somewhat similar terms by the first 
English on that coast many years later. The distance is 
in agreement also; a vessel coasting the whole way from 
Mantua to Delaware would cover nearly 370 leagues. 

“* But,” it will probably be objected, “‘ did not Vespucci 
notice that when he was at Mantua the land was on his 
right hand instead of on his left ?”’ Most certainly he did, 
and further recognized he was on the western coast of 
Cuba, which was therefore an island, and not a peninsula 
of Asia as Columbus believed it. It is owing to this dis- 
covery that Cuba is shown as an island on the chart of 
Juan de la Cosa and on the Mappa Mundi of Cantino, the 
shores of the New World on the latter being laid down by 
Vespucci himself. Leaving the Cuban coast, the voyagers 
passed the numerous islets of the Florida Keys. On his 
return home Vespucci was unable to recollect their exact 
position, so he scattered them promiscuously in the gulf 
between Cape Fundabrill (Florida) and Yucatan. He may 
even have imagined the whole gulf to have been filled with 
islands. 

Moreover, the “ fictitious”? island of Iti can now be 
located. A course of about 100 leagues north-east from 
Delaware brings us to Cape Cod Peninsula, and the islands 
of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Here, at any rate, 
are two islands (exclusive of smaller islets) and a narrow 
mainland, easily mistaken for an island, in the required 
position for Iti. That the name Iti has not come down to 
us is of small importance: Guanahani and Goanin of 
Columbus have also lapsed into oblivion. Vespucci says 
that at this island the warriors were armed with bows and 
arrows, lances and wooden shields, and “‘ their bodies were 
painted with various colours and befeathered with plumage. 
‘‘And the interpreters who came with us told us that when 
they presented themselves thus painted and befeathered, 
they gave sign of their willingness to fight.” Obviously 
the Red Indians of the New England States in their war- 
paint, and here in Vespucci we read of the first clash in 
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that bloody combat that, after more than three centuries, 
left the white man supreme in the land of the Indian. 

The point further arises whether Vespucci ever named 
the direction he sailed after leaving 23°N.? It is not 
proven. In the Italian edition of his Letter it is stated that 
he sailed “‘a distance of 870 leagues always towards the north- 
west, making many tacks and treating with the natives,” 
while the St. Die publication has simply that he sailed “‘ for 
870 leagues making many tacks and treating with the 
natives.’ It is most unlikely the translator for the Lorraine 
press would have omitted such an interesting detail as the 
direction the vessels took, and this silence strongly supports 
the assumption that it was not mentioned in the original: 
the ‘‘ Maestrale”’ doubtless finding its way into the letter 
somewhere on its Italian line of descent before reaching the 
press at Florence in 1506. It must be remembered that the 
coast discovered was supposed to be the northern shores 
of an Asiatic peninsula, and should, therefore, trend in a 
north-westerly direction to its junction with the mainland 
of Cathay. 

We now come to the last, and perhaps the strongest, 
argument of his adversaries: the fact that there is no record 
of the voyage in Spanish official documents. If, they say, 
Vespucci had sailed on this marvellous voyage, and dis- 
covered some thousands of miles of coast-line, how is it 
there is no mention of it? Surely he, or his companions, 
would have published the news so much to their honour ? 
Let us take a glance at the happenings in Spain at that time. 

In 1495 Ferdinand, in flagrant violation of his covenant 
with Columbus, threw open the Indies to whoever cared 
to sail thither, provided he sailed from Cadiz and paid 
certain dues to the Crown. Gomara states that numbers 
took advantage of the permission, and further affirms that 
many sailed as private ventures of the King. He adds: 
“‘ There is no record of those expeditions which discovered 
towards the north in the direction of the Baccalaos and 
Labrador, nor of those which between 1495 and 1500 were 
made towards the coast of Paria.” On June 2, 1497, after 
repeated protests from Columbus, Ferdinand ungraciously 
rescinded the decree. 

Now, Vespucci expressly states that his fleet sailed for 
the King. If Gomara can be relied on, and Ferdinand was 
indeed personally trading with the intent of defrauding the 
Admiral of his just share—and it is more than likely he 
was—he must have foreseen for some months his inability 
to continue this course. He resolved, however, to send one 
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last expedition westwards before yielding, and this, with 
the best pilots he could obtain on board, sailed from Cadiz 
on May 10, 1497: twenty-three days before he withdrew 
the decree. Ferdinand was constrained, perforce, to take 
Columbus back into favour; public opinion veered to his 
support, and once more the Genoese was the hero of the hour. 

Such were the conditions in Spain when the fleet returned. 
What is more natural in the cirsumstances than that the 
King should suppress public knowledge of this voyage, which 
he had fitted out for the purpose of private gain and of 
robbing Columbus ? The matter was hushed up, the extent 
of coast discovered was forbidden to be shown on the 
Spanish maps, and to be regarded once more as incognita. 

There is some indirect evidence to support Vespucci. 
Oviedo says that the pilots Pinzon, Solis, and Ledesma 
discovered the coast of Honduras before 1499; Gomara 
says that Pinzon and Solis reached that coast three years 
before Columbus, i.e. in 1498. This voyage of Pinzon is 
shrouded in mystery: Herrera gives the date as late as 
1506, and others place it, later still, in 1508. In the great 
Columbus lawsuit Pinzon and Solis both deposed in their 
evidence that they sailed “‘ by order of their Highnesses.” 
The question naturally arises, why should this voyage be 
wrapped in secrecy more than that of Ojeda in 1498? Both 
commanders explicitly stated they held commissions from 
the Sovereign; why then is there no record of it? The 
answer must be that Ferdinand suppressed the publication 
of it for his own very good reasons. 

One other document may throw some light upon it. 
Vespucci’s naturalization letter supports the theory of some 
private business between him and the King. It runs: “In 
recognition of your fidelity and of certain good service you 
have done, and which you will do from henceforward,” etc. 
Certain good service rendered, nature not stated. Ves- 
pucci had just returned from Portugal, where he had been 
discovering for the King for over two years; in what then 
did the fidelity and good service lie ? Undoubtedly in keeping 
a silent tongue regarding his first voyage, and in forgoing the 
glory that would have accrued from public knowledge. 

There is the further evidence of the maps, but it is 
impossible to discuss these in the space of this paper. What 
has been said, though briefly, and without elaboration of 
argument, the writer hopes is sufficient to show that on 
unbiased reading Vespucci’s “‘ romancing” proves exten- 
sively to be sober truth. 

J. C. MarsH-Epwarps 
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RELIGIous toleration is the strong suit of the leading 
advocates of the Alternative Prayer Book. It is the watch- 
word of the Life and Liberty movement. The appeal which 
it makes to the ordinary citizen is irresistible. ‘I don’t 
trouble the Church much, and I don’t know that I under- 
stand or believe much Church doctrine, but what I do 
believe is that every one should be free to worship God 
in his own way.” So, when the plain citizen hears that 
the proposal of the revisers is that those who wish to burn 
incense should do so, but that no one shall be compelled to 
burn it: and that those who wish to reserve the Sacrament 
should reserve it, but that no one should be obliged to reserve 
it, he is delighted to display his sound common sense by 
assenting to this appeal for fair play all round, and is more 
than a little satisfied to find himself in the foremost van of 
modern religious enlightenment. It is true that he is less 
comfortable when reminded that the new practices approxi- 
mate to the uses of the Roman Church, for he has always 
understood that the Church of Rome is not tolerant. He 
may even have practical experience of the exceeding strait- 
ness of its marriage laws in the Ne Temere decree. But he 
is reassured by being told that the bishops, having once 
accepted the principle of toleration, will be very careful to 
set strict fences on the Romeward side. Like many men 
who have a repute for common sense, he hates to discuss or 
examine principles; he does not ask why, if toleration is 
such a good thing, there should be any limits to it at all. 
He has gone far enough into theology for one day. If he 
went further he might become “ bigoted,”’ a fate hardly less 
terrible than bankruptcy. 

Before discussing toleration or its limits one might ask 
why there should be any talk about toleration at all. 
Toleration implies an authority which possesses and exercises 
authority. The most conspicuous feature in the Church 
of England to-day is the prevailing absence of authority. 
A young priest, if he is challenged on the question of 
authority, will probably reply that it does not interest him 
in the least. No corporate answer has been offered to the 
demand made in the “‘ Call to Action,” that the Anglo-Catholics 
should define the authority to which they are prepared to 
submit. Bishop Gore has made his own suggestions, but 
they have not been supported by any Anglo-Catholic 
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organization of which we are aware. On the one hand are 
clergy whose most solemn service is the offering of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. On the other are clergy who denounce 
such sacrifice as a pagan superstition. On the one hand 
the Virgin Mary is worshipped as the Mother of God. On 
the other are clergy who seem to question the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. There are probably few churches in which the 
whole Morning Prayer, Litany, and Ante-Communion 
Service are said each Sunday in accordance with the rubrics. 
In some churches wafers are used for the Holy Communion 
instead of bread; in others unfermented grape juice is 
used instead of wine. Here are vestments, there surplices : 
here incense, there magic lanterns. Here are Children’s 
Eucharists, there “‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” In and 
out among all these varieties of ritual and modes of worship 
move bishops smiling approval on zeal whatever form it 
may take, collecting funds from all sources—duplex envelopes, 
bazaars, whist-drives, and dances: conforming without 
scruple to the “‘ custom ”’ of the Church in which they happen 
to find themselves but exercising very little authority. 
In this abdication of discipline it seems to be a work of 
supererogation to discuss the merits of tolerance. Can 
toleration go further than it has already gone ? 

There is one direction in which it can be extended, and in 
that direction extension is at present contemplated. Tolera- 
tion can be turned into sanction. In the Book of Common 
Prayer the Church of England possesses a mode of worship 
which was intended to be uniform for the whole Church, 
and to exhibit in public prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments the expression of its doctrinal faith. Enormous 
ingenuity has been expended in trying to prove that the 
orders which it gives are ambiguous, and that the creed 
behind them is inconsistent. The surest proof that these 
efforts have failed is the demand now made for an Alternative 
Book of Common Prayer. If the Prayer Book were really 
ambiguous the required sanction would be already there. 
But: it is not, and it has to be embodied in an alternative 
book. Here we have something quite different from any 
mere enrichment of the contents, or modernizing of the 
phraseology, of the Prayer Book. Even this process had its 
difficulties, for that book has unique merits as a book of 
devotion, and it is not always easy to draw the line between 
modernizing and vulgarizing. Still, it may safely be said 
that the opposition to mere modernizing of the Prayer 
Book is not serious. The difficulties that have raised the 
question of toleration are those over which it has been alleged 
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that the Prayer Book is ambiguous, defective or inconsistent, 
Had the Prayer Book been truly and, in fact, patient of the 
constructions that were forced upon it, there would have 
been no need to alter it. For instance, if it had really taught 
that the Eucharist was a sacrifice to God offered by the 
priest upon the altar, there would have been no occasion 
to change the Ornaments Rubric, or the Prayer of Con- 
secration. Had it allowed reservation of the Sacrament 
for any purpose whatever, no directions as to reservation 


would have been necessary. The Prayer Book would have | 
told its own tale. But, as an instrument for restoring | 
medizval devotions and doctrines, it cannot be used without | 


explanations which manifestly explain away its real meaning. 


In these circumstances two courses were possible: one was © 


to rewrite the book so that it might plainly say what in its 


present form it plainly was not intended to say, and to | 


make the new book the Book of Common Prayer. This 


course would not have failed to lead to instant disruption 


of the Church. The other course, and that which has been 
adopted, is to compose alternative rubrics and prayers 


allowing that which the Prayer Book now forbids. It is 


here that the new question of toleration arises. Hitherto 
the Church has been tolerant through negligence of 
discipline. In future she will be tolerant by giving her 
sanction and authority to divergent practices and doctrines. 
This toleration will, it is hoped, make discipline more easy 
to enforce. To borrow a metaphor from games, the play- 
ground has been in wild confusion through a simultaneous 
game supposed to be Rugby football, in which each player 
has played his own rules. In future there will be two games, 
one Rugby and one Association, going on side by side. 
The zealots of each will play their own game, and no other, 
and will play according to rule. 

As a policy for solving a difficulty about games this 
device of toleration is wholly commendable. If religious 
truth were a football, or rather two footballs, what scheme 
could be wiser? But it raises two questions: (1) Are the 
points at issue in the two Prayer Books as indifferent as 
football rules ? (2) Is there really room for the two games 
side by side? The first question is obviously the more 
serious. 

(1) Strenuous efforts are made to minimize the difference 
between the doctrine of the Mass and the doctrine of our 
Communion Service. It is suggested that “the two are 
different sides of a truth so rich that no individual and no 
group can appreciate it fully.” Bishop Talbot suggested 
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that the apparent contradictions were comparable to those 

which are found in the doctrine of the Trinity in unity, or 

of the dual nature in the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Goudge, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 

goes so far as to say that “ Mass is simply a word for Holy 

Communion,” and that the ‘‘ Roman Church before the 

Reformation had no authoritative doctrine on the subject 

of the Mass.’’ It has also been asserted that “‘ the doctrine 

of Transubstantiation was a most deliberate, a most genuine, 

and, for the time partially successful, effort to spiritualize 

the very gross conception of the Presence of the Lord in 
the Sacrament which was then prevalent.” From such 
statements as these it might be readily inferred that there 
was no serious doctrinal difference between the intention 
of the Missal and the intention of the Prayer Book. But 
no one who reads the Roman Ordinal in the Sarum use, 
or the Mass, as there set forth for celebration, can doubt 
that the intention of the Pre-Reformation Church was to 
ordain priests for the special object of offering the sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of Christ on behalf of the living 
and the dead. No one who reads our Ordinal and 
Communion Service, remembering that they were drawn up 
to correct prevailing error by competent liturgiologists, can 
seriously believe that any such intention was present in 
the minds of the composers. They knew perfectly well 
that they did what they were doing at the risk of martyrdom ; 
for what they did they suffered martyrdom. Yet we are 
asked to believe that the Roman Church which put them 
to death had no authoritative doctrine of the Mass, and 
that the Mass is simply a word for the Communion. Outside 
the realm of theology no one would dare to offer such 
travesties of history for public consumption. The object 
of our Communion Service is to administer Communion to 
the congregation assembled to receive it: the object of the 
Mass is to offer a sacrifice—and all that it has to say of 
Communion is “ sequitur Communio”’—for which neither 
prayer nor ritual is prescribed. 

Granting, however, the intention of the Roman and 
English composers to construct two different services, is 
it not possible that the two are mutually complementary ? 
Is not the Communion a feast upon a Sacrifice? Have 
not many English divines, who declared themselves to be 
Protestants, taught that the Eucharist is the presenting of 
a sacrifice to God ? Have not prayers implying the double 
aspect of the service been adopted by the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, and 
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the South African Church ? Why should not the Church 
of England adopt the use of Churches that are after all only 
her own daughters ? 

The soundest answer for all these questions would seem 
to be this. The question of altering services with a view 
to sanction something not already sanctioned must depend 
largely on the limits which the circumstances of the time 
impose. Thus, the First Prayer Book of Edward VI made 
room for a doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice, while the essential 
end of the office was Communion. But the circumstances 
of the time proved that the “ mistakers,” as they were 
called, Bishop Gardiner and others, were able so to distort 
the conduct of the service that had been constructed as to 
make it a Mass. Consequently it was necessary to make 
such further changes as would render the “ mistaking” 
impossible, and they were made. The Mass disappeared, 
the Communion remained. There is not room here to discuss 
Laud’s Scottish Office, and the outgrowths from it in Scot- 
land and America. It is enough to say that the above- 
named Churches, which have worked on Laud’s lines, have 
never received anything like a national following. They 
have been Churches of “ sections,” distrusted by Protestants. 
The only Anglican Episcopal Church which has had any 
approach to a national following is the Church of England, 
which, by its service, provides for a Communion administered 
by the priest, and a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
offered by the people. There is nothing in that service that 
associates the Presence of the Lord in the Sacrament with 
the consecration of the elements or suggests sacrifice of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. The proposal to alter the 
service, so as to stress the element of sacrifice, does not 
find the Church in a mood of harmony or of submission to 
authority. It comes at a time when a powerful section of 
the clergy is confessedly aiming at the reversal of the Re- 
formation, and at the restoration in our Church of Roman 
worship and doctrine. It is impossible, therefore, to discuss 
the alternative Communion Service as though it were being 
proposed by Andrewes or by Laud, or even as if it were on 
the lines of the earlier Tractarian movement. The restora- 
tion of the Mass is not intended to be simply an exposition 
of an Anglican doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice. It is 
before us as the keystone of the Counter-Reformation move- 
ment, and as involving the wiping out in time of all traces 
of Protestantism. The wiping out in time. For a time the 
Protestant use will retain its sanction, but as the use of 
bigoted diehards. But since that service implies the falsity 
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of the whole essence of the new movement, it cannot hope 
for any prolonged toleration. As Bishop Temple said to 
his last Conference: “If a society is to tolerate officially 
two interpretations of any one rite, it must condemn such 
methods of using that rite as imply the falsity of one of the 
interpretations it tolerates. You cannot tolerate two inter- 
pretations of something, and also tolerate a way of following 
one of those interpretations which inevitably implies the 
absolute falsity of the other. This seems to me to be really 
an almost self-evident proposition.” Bishop Temple may 
not have been thinking of the Mass and Communion as 
necessarily exclusive the one of the other. But the Mass 
celebrated in vestments with elevation, adoration by Priest 
and people, non-communicating attendance, and reservation 
of the elements, does imply the falsity of our present service. 
Still more does it imply that falsity when the Mass comes 
back as part of the whole anti-Protestant creed and worship. 
It is impossible to legislate for toleration without reference 
to the conditions prevalent at the moment of legislation. 

Two recent champions of importance have appeared 
on the Anglo-Catholic side—Bishop Gore and Dr. Goudge. 
Neither of them professes that the only object for which 
they desire Prayer Book Revision is to secure a fuller 
doctrine of Eucharistic Sacrifice and reservation of the 
Sacrament for the use of the Sick. Both admit that these 
are concessions which would make room for further advance. 
Bishop Gore is, of course, an Anglican who has striven to 
draw a clear line between the doctrines of our Church and 
the Roman; but his participation in the Malines “ con- 
versations”” is evidence which cannot be disputed of a 
desired rapprochement between the two Churches. Dr. 
Goudge has put out an unhesitating defence of the Anglo- 
Catholics. He not only says that Mass is another name for 
Holy Communion, but, in defiance of all history, repeats 
the often refuted assertion that Article XX XI condemns 
only some popular misconceptions of the Mass, puts in a 
plea for the observance of Corpus Christi day (the festival 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation), for auricular con- 
fession, for invocation of Saints, for Purgatory, for the Ave 
Maria, and for some forms of devotion before the Blessed 
Sacrament. This article is not the place to discuss whether 
these things are right or wrong; but it is the place to insist 
very emphatically that the real object of the toleration 
desired is to retrace the steps taken by the Church of England 
at the Reformation, and that the references to the Scottish 
or other Churches is entirely out of place in the Church of 
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England to-day. Indeed, Dr. Goudge appears at times to 
be almost contemptuous of the Church of England. “In 
many things,” he writes, ‘‘ notably in science and in historical 
investigation, our (i.e. the English) special gifts have enabled 
us to make a splendid contribution to the life and culture 
of the world. Have we made any contribution of equal 
value to its religion?” He forgets the Prayer Book itself; 
he forgets the English Bible; he forgets the application of 
religious principle to the daily life of the laity, to slave 
emancipation, to factory laws, to education; he forgets 
the love of truth, and faith in God as the God of Truth. 
These special contributions of England to religion are, in 
fact, far more notable than her contributions to science or 
to history. But all English churchmen are asked to observe 
that the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, in his defence 
of the Anglo-Catholics, pours contempt on his own Church, 
and extols the unreformed at her expense, and that he 
definitely says that “there shall be as great freedom in 
worship as is possible.” 

Now such an attitude as this is not really compatible with 
toleration. For, although Dr. Goudge disclaims all desire 
to interfere with Evangelicals, the principles which he 
advocates do, in fact, make the Evangelical position un- 
tenable. It was in no light-hearted spirit of adventure, 
in no love of ugliness for its own sake, in no contempt for 
the Church of their forefathers, that the Reformers broke 
away from the whole system and worship of the medizval 
Church. They were passionately convinced that that system 
and worship were dishonouring to God, and a travesty of 
true religion. Whether they were right or wrong is not 
here the point; but it is quite certain that if they were 
wrong, they committed a huge blunder, and, if so, the religious 
conscience demands that this error, with all its serious con- 
sequences to Christendom, should be confessed and openly 
renounced. To talk of tolerating it is treason to the very 
name of religion—for “religion” is that which unites and 
binds us together. Doctrines that divide and disunite 
cannot be tolerated as mere whims and prejudices. A 
secular Government can, of course, tolerate all religious 
varieties because it is secular, and deals only with this world ; 
but a Church which has no raison @étre except religion 
cannot really tolerate two systems that are mutually con- 
tradictory. If the Anglo-Catholic system is recognized as 
true, the Church that so accepts it has condemned the 
Reformation system as false. 


(2) We have left little space for our second question, 
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pvc it is of such practical importance that it cannot be 
wholly omitted. “Is there room for the two games side 
by side?” There are, of course, several thousands of 
parishes ; in each of these parishes there is, as a rule, only 
one church, and always only one rector or vicar, to whom 
the bishop in most solemn terms commits the cure and 
government of the souls of the parishioners of the said 
parish. The proposal is not that there should be alternative 
modes of worship in each church, or two vicars in each 
parish, but that each incumbent should be free to follow 
whichever of the two forms he prefers. To return to our 
metaphor of the games. No clergyman will be compelled 
to play the Rugby game who prefers the Association, and 
vice versa. What could be fairer? Here our man in the 
street is easily satisfied. But far too easily ; for a moment’s 
reflection would show him that a game implies a team, and 
a parish implies a church and congregation. Since the 
clergyman is in charge of the conduct of Divine Service 
it follows that the position is really this. There may be 
two games, but they are not to be played side by side on the 
same ground. The captain is to decide for the team which 
of the two games is to be played, and if the team do not 
accept his decision he can order them off the ground. Is 
this toleration ? Yet it is precisely the rule of the Church 
of England as to public worship. The principle of uniformity 
having been abandoned, and the ecclesiastical courts dis- 
credited, the Church has presented the spectacle of a confused 


_ scrimmage in which each captain has made his own rules. 
| The proposal of Prayer Book Revision is to have two 


alternatives, and to insist that one or other must be adopted, 
and scrupulously observed. But whereas it was hoped 
that the Parish Church Councils would have a real and 
effective voice in the selection of incumbents—in other words, 
that the team should choose its captain—no such power has 
been granted. Further, the new Church Patronage Proposals 
all go in the direction of strengthening Episcopal Control 
over the appointment of the incumbent. They are proposals 
only, and may never take effect; but if they do, what may 
the Church expect from the bishops ? 

At present most of them are giving permission to reserve 
the Sacrament, although it is perfectly illegal to do so. 
How illegal was manifest when the Bishop of Peterborough 
directed a clergyman to reserve the Sacrament in an aumbry, 
and the Bishop’s Chancellor rejected the petition to introduce 
an aumbry as being an illegal Ornament. The writer of this 
article has seen a letter written by a very prominent bishop 
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with a high reputation for moderateness, directing one‘ of 
his clergy to reserve the Sacrament under conditions whic} 
would make it accessible to persons who found its presence 
an aid to their devotions, and to permit this kind of devotion, 
Such a practice as this is flatly contradictory to the letter 
of the Prayer Book. In face of the service and rubrics 
for the Communion of the Sick, it requires courage to assert 
that even the spirit of the Prayer Book is in agreement with 
reservation for the use of the Sick. But reservation of the 
Sacrament with the knowledge that it will be used for purposes 
of devotion implies that the Sacrament so reserved is the 
outward embodiment of a special Presence of our Lord in 
the church, and at a certain point in the church. Those 


who so use it believe that this Presence has been secured by | 
the act of the priest in consecrating the host. It is quite | 
independent of the use of the consecrated Bread and Wine | 


for sacramental purposes. Behind this belief is a whole 
system of teaching for which there is not a shadow of support 
in the New Testament, or in the Primitive Church. That 


such reservation should be allowed at all exposes the un- | 


reality of the plea that the real object of reservation is the 
necessity of the Sick, or of the priest’s fasting Communion. 
The connection of a form of Divine Presence with a material 
object is its aim and design. It is for the popular mind a 
materializing and localizing of the Deity which it is most diffi- 
cult to distinguish from idolatry. Yet the bishop whose letter 
directs reservation directs it with the full knowledge that it will 
be used for private devotion, and with the intention that it 
shall be so used. If these things happen while the practice is 
illegal, is it fanciful to suppose that bishops supported by 
synods of clergy will make the position of clergy who hold and 
teach that such uses are idolatrous exceedingly uncomfort- 
able ? Such clergy will be tolerated with the kind of tolera- 
tion which the medical profession extends to homeopaths. 
** We do not wish to meet him in consultation.”” Something 
very like a boycott will be applied to clergy who are faithful to 
Protestant principles. The more that control of patronage 
passes into the hands of the Episcopate, the more complete 


will be the pressure. Whatever may be said about freedom © 
from compulsion it must be so, because the ‘“* Catholic | 
system ”’ is in its essence absolutely and necessarily intolerant } 


of that which was devised and intended to expel it. 


The real question is not whether explicit sanction should | 
be given, which the Prayer Book at present gives implicitly © 
to moderate High Church usages or doctrines. The day for © 
considering this question has long gone by. What is now | 
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pefore the country is whether Prayer Book Revision should 
be made the opportunity for so altering the worship of the 
Church of England as to facilitate the reabsorption of that 
Church into the Church of Rome, for nothing less than this 
is the true aim of the Anglo-Catholic party, and of the Malines 
“conversations.” Moderate churchmen are being gulled 
by specious talk of toleration. The real leaders know where 
they are going, and the more honest among them confess 
it.* They at least play the game. 

In the end the Church will be compelled to abandon 
the disastrous heritage of sophistries inherited from the 
Tractartan movement. The piety of worshippers will sweep 
away all distinctions between adoration and veneration, 
between a Presence not local and a Presence associated 
with an aumbry or cupboard in a side chapel. For such 
hair-splitting distinctions English common sense has no use. 
The Church will be forced to play either the Roman or the 
Protestant game. 

E. A. Knox, D.D. 


Bishop. 


* ‘Tt is sheer nonsense to pretend that the two parties can be reconciled. 
Let us be realists. When the Catholic influence prevails in the Church, there 
will be no toleration for Modernists, and the extreme Evangelical will be far 
happier with his Free Church brethren.””—Church Times, July 11, 1924. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SHOCKING CONDITIONS IN SCOTLAND 


[On February 11th, during a debate on Housing, in which 
the Socialists attacked the Government policy of encourag- 
ing Weir steel houses, Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, the Socialist 
member for Paisley, delivered this remarkable speech, which 
we devoutly hope will not be lost on all whom it may 
concern—including the Conservative Party.] 


Mr. Rosstyn MitcHett: I hope that in the particular circumstances the 
Committee will allow me to say in my first sentence that I have never had at 
any time, and have not now, any association, either financial, professional, or 
social, with Lord Weir, or the Atholl Housing Company, or the Cowieson Com- 
pany, or any association or society with which they are connected. I stand 
to-night and speak from these benches as a quite unrepentant supporter of the 
proposal that the Government have put before the House. 

I would like to draw the attention of the House to the real basic fact that 
lies underneath this proposition. There are in Scotland 4,886,000 people. Of 
that number, there are 400,000 who live now in single-room houses. I do not 
mean by that houses which are occupied in single apartments ; I mean houses 
which are self-contained single rooms. There are 1,950,000 people in Scotland 
living in two-apartment houses. That means that there are 2,350,000 people— 
more than one-half the population of Scotland—who have never known what it 
is to have a home of three apartments, who have never known what it is to live 
in a home with hot water supply, who have never known what it is to live in 
a home with a bath, and who have never known what it is to live in a house 
with lavatory privilege. There is the substantial human position. 

Many of us on this side of the House know what life is in these conditions. 
We do not live in these conditions to-day. Many of us have seen the moment 
arrive when by some fortune, which we either merited or not, we have been 
able to leave these conditions, and we have felt ourselves, and all associated 
with us have felt themselves, filled with a thrill of hope at the prospect of the 
new quality of life which was to be the result of a three-roomed house, of a bath, 
continuous hot water, and lavatory privileges within the house. In Glasgow, 
out of 1,000,000 population, 600,000 people live in two-apartment or single- 
apartment houses. Here is great Glasgow, the pioneer of municipal enterprise, 
and yet in 1925 there were 600,000 of its people living under these dreadful 
conditions ! Moreover—I still ask the Committee to give its attention to 
Glasgow—there are 13,600 houses in Glasgow inhabited by families of British 
citizens, that have been condemned as unfit for human habitation, not by the 
standard of 1925, but by the lowest standard imposed by the terms of reason- 
able health being enjoyed by the people. 

In these houses to-day there are women and children living. This is not a 
man’s problem. The man leaves the house in the morning, and he is out all 
day. He comes home to his evening meal, and he goes out again. The woman 
lives in the house two-thirds of her time. The children are in the house one- 
half of the time. Children sleep in the house, and the sleep of a child is the 
base rock upon which it is going to build up its nerve and sinew, its blood, and 
the marrow in its bones. There can be no sleep under such conditions. There 
can only be slow asphyxiation. Here is a grim tragedy, when 13,600 of these 
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pouses are condemned as unfit for human habitation, and there are hundreds of 
people who are even begging for the opportunity to get into any one of them. 

There are people living below the ground. There are people living in houses 
which they have to reach by mounting outside ladders, like a painter. There 
are people living in outhouses, people living in houses that are infested with 
rats, and they have to protect their children during sleep from rats. There are 
houses which I have seen in which the little children dare not lie down on the 
floor ; they have to sleep leaning against the wall, because of the vermin which 
are there. That is the problem. 

Mr. BucHANAN: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. MircHett: There are hundreds who have not even shelter, and who 
have to go to the parks to sleep on banks, or who have to go into the prison 
cells night after night, or have to go to the railway sidings to sleep, not on the 
seats, lest they should be arrested, but under the seats, so that they may not 
be observed. There are people who rig up little trumpery jute bag tents for a 
covering for their heads. That is the problem. That is the tragedy. What is 
the use of talking about the Empire upon which the sun never sets, when you 
have in the very heart and bosom of that Empire houses on which the sun never 
rises—airless, sunless, lightless homes for British citizens ? Not only have we 
the absolutely homeless person, but we have the slum-dweller. When we come 
to the 1927 standard house, it is an artisan problem, and yet we have 
the artisans of Glasgow, those highly skilled engineers, the product of whose 
skill and industry excites the admiration and envy of the world, having to live 
in these two-apartment, or single-apartment houses. We need now, not two 
years hence, 120,000 houses to maintain even that standard. We need, if we 
take the new standard of 1925, 250,000 houses now. We cannot wait for brick- 
layers, plasterers, and joiners to adjust their differences. There are old folk 
living in these houses, and they cannot wait. There are young people who are 
married or who are about to be married who have no home. They cannot wait. 
There are little children passing through the most impressionable stage of their 
lives, between the ages of one and seven, and they cannot wait. 

The whole honour and chivalry of the British race cannot wait. We must 
have 20,000 houses every year for fifteen years. I wish the Prime Minister, 
instead of speaking about 2,000 houses and £200,000, had spoken about two 
million houses, or £2,000,000. But I believe that this is just the first move. I 
believe that his heart is bigger than the figures represent. I rejoice as a life- 
long opponent of the traditions of the party opposite to see that they have 
allowed their hearts and their minds to be affected by the sorrows and anguish 
of their fellow-citizens. 

Now we come to the problem and the efforts made to solve it. What has 
been done ? In six years in Scotland we have managed, with the help of the 
Treasury, the local authorities, the masters, and the builders, to produce 36,000 
houses. We are, therefore, 84,000 worse off now than we were five years ago, 
judged by the standard that I set before you. We have lost 14,000 houses. 
The labour is represented in Scotland by 69,000 operatives, 63,000 of whom are 
engaged upon buildings for banks and theatres and cinemas and stone houses 
and other edifices. Only 6,000 out of 69,000 are the operatives who to-day are 
protesting against any member of their party daring to say a word. Out of 
69,000 only 6,000. The 63,000 have no interest in this proposition. They have 
not been working on the job. They have been working at their own job, @ job 
which needs them still, and will need them for many years. 

Materials ? Every time a proposition is put before this House to increase 
building by existing and customary materials, the price goes up. It is £100 
higher to-day for a house than it was two years ago. When the Coalition Govern- 
ment made a proposition the price went up twice, and the Minister of Health 
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had to sacrifice, not only his proposals, but himself. When the right hop, 
Gentleman who is now the Minister of Health held office in a former Conserva, 
tive Government, he had to face the prospect of adding another £70 to the price 
of a house. The Minister of Health of the late Labour Government made a 
proposition in order to give an extra £9 a year, and it was all consumed in the 
interest upon the extra cost of building material. And here we are land-locked 
—labour, material, money. The local authorities cannot face, single-handed, 
these great housing schemes ; they must have nationai support. It has been 
the policy of those who sit on the Labour Benches, as far as I have been able to 
understand it, to promote and propagate the idea that this was a national pro- 
position which should be helped by national funds. Now it is offered to us, and 
I am very sorry that it should receive such a chilly reception. 

There is the question of time. It takes years to build houses on ordinary 
lines with ordinary materials and by ordinary craft labour. The hon. Member 
for Dumbarton (Mr. Kirkwood) knows that in his own constituency there are 
houses which have stood partly finished for over two years. I know areas, 
built up to a certain extent, that are losing thousands of pounds in interest and 
are not completed yet, and we do not know when they will be completed. They 
cannot be completed in time to meet this terrible need, and to restore those who 
are at present suffering so terribly. But if it is possible to conceive a scheme 
whereby a house, internally as good and externally adequate, can be made 
without trespassing on building material and building operatives, then you can 
fulfil the needs of the people for homes, and you can solve partially another 
distressing problem which faces men of high skill, who have been accustomed to 
work all their lives but are now spending year after year walking the streets, and 
are forbidden to apply their skill in this connection. 

That has been done in three cases at least. I know of others, but I confine 
myself to the three that are before this House—the Weir scheme, the Atholl 
scheme, and the Cowieson scheme. These schemes are totally different in idea. 
The Atholl scheme provides an iron and steel framework and steel walls, and 
then calls upon the building contractor to supply building craftsmen, the joiner 
and plumber and all the resi, to perform their craft work on the site. There is 
no standardization outside the frame. The Weir house idea is to employ the 
operative, the building craftsman, at his craft, not on the site where he is 
liable to the fluctuations of weather, but to employ him in a factory of his own, 
under his own trade union conditions and under his own employers, where he 
would have continuous employment to produce the finished article of his craft, 
and make it the raw material of the housing contractor. That is a totally 
different conception. 

I hope that this Debate will have at least one effect. I hope that it will 
have removed from the minds of the women of Scotland the unmitigated mis- 
chief which has been caused by the reckless condemnation of this type of house 
as a house. To talk, as has been done, of this type of house as a dirty, insani- 
tary, verminous, tin shanty and sardine tin, for it to be spoken of by men who 
have come from single ends as an insult to the poor—men who have tried to 
create in the minds of the women the idea that to live in one of these houses is 
to ostracize themselves socially from their fellows—that sort of talk has done 
irreparable injury. Whatever may be the consequence on the question of a 
trade union conflict, with which I am not here concerned, I hope that at least 
this Debate will have removed the pernicious influence that has been working 
all through Scotland during the past twelve months. 

I would like to refer in the greatest friendship to words that were used by 
the honoured leader of my party. He begged that at least his village should be 
kept clear of modern methods of building. I happen to be interested in that 
village too, and for years I have admired it because it was one of the first villages 
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in Scotland to adopt the pioneer method of building houses with concrete blocks. 
What is this modern method ? I will not say what it is myself, but will ask 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen to read the Moir Report, which is signed by 
building trade employers and building trade operatives’ representatives, under 
the egis of a Socialist Minister of Health. Hon. Members will find that that 
Report analyses, and boasts that it analyses, the question from a technical 
point of view. It says that there is nothing peculiarly novel in the idea. The 
idea has been carried out for years with success. It analyses every criticism, 
such, for instance, as the statement that the house is hot in summer and too 
cold in winter, or that it is insanitary or verminous. And in every case 
it decided in favour of the house. 

But hon. Members need not take only that Report. They can ask the town 
clerks of the local authorities which have put up the houses. What did they 
find as the result ? Do not let our prejudice or our conservatism shut our eyes 
entirely to facts. Go to the Town Clerk of Stranraer or the Town Clerk of 
Newton Stewart, or the County Clerk of Lanarkshire, or any of those who have 
put up these houses. Ask them, first, what is their view ; second, what is the 
view of their tenants; and you will receive, as I could read it to the House 
to-night, a unanimous and enthusiastic report on behalf of the officials and the 
tenants in favour of these houses. Moreover, what was the decision of the 
Ministry of Health when it was occupied by a Socialist Minister and Scotland 
was administered by a Socialist Under-Secretary ? Did they not propose to the 
county of Lanark the erection of these houses? I have the Official Report 
here, if my hon. Friend shakes his head. He may have forgotten. 

In August 1924 a Socialist Government was in power, or in office. If there 
be anything at all that makes me nervous of my position or at all uncertain, it 
is the fact that hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the House are so enthusiastic 
in their support of my statements. In August 1924 the Minister of Health and 
the Under-Secretary for Scotland did propose that these houses should be 
erected. There was no protest. An order was given for the erection. There 
was no protest until the order was about to be executed. Then there came 
this: In Leeds and Manchester and Sheffield and Plymouth, and in Lanark, the 
local authorities were met by the following threat, “‘ If you dare to put up, even 
for demonstration purposes, a house built in the Weir factory, under the Weir 
conditions, we will ”—I ask Trade Unionists to mark this—‘“‘ draw off from the 
whole of your local authority area every man engaged in the building of houses, 
public or private.” That was a terrible threat. Is it any wonder that the local 
authorities, faced with such a position, and not having tested the house, and 
having only been asked to put up demonstration houses, said, ‘‘ We cannot 
proceed with this arrangement”? So there are not many being built. 

I will say a few words on the conditions. I have examined them personally 
with an absolutely unrestricted laissez-passer to go through the whole of the 
houses and to speak in confidence to any men, and I will tell this House the 
result,:because there has been so much innocent misunderstanding and so much 
innocent misrepresentation about this matter that we must face the facts. 

Mr. Bucuanan : Now you are sneering. 

Mr. R. MitcHELL: One sometimes finds on occasions like this on what a 
flimsy basis friendship is built. May I ask the House to allow me to tell them 
that I am interested in the quality of life of the people who make these houses, 
I am interested in the quality of life of the people who assemble them, and Iam 
interested in the quality of life of the people who live in them. I will tell you 
what the men themselves said to me personally : 

This work is much less hard than my own job, which is that of a fitter. 
The pay is nearly double. I make £1 a day without any strain, and on 
Friday—that was the day before I spoke to him—I made 22s. 
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Another fitter said : 


It is far easier than fitting, much cleaner and nicer. There is no fatigue 
and I make 18s. to £1 a day. 


A ship-fitter said : 


It is very light work compared with the work in the yard. All the 
lifting is done by the crane. 


He used to make £3 a week, and now makes £4 9s. with less exertion. Two 
others say that it is the best job they ever had. One was indignant at being 
called a blackleg. Three labourers said it was a fine job, never less than £3 a 
week, no broken time, and one of them told me he knew a thousand men who 
would jump at the chance. An erector on the site erecting fireplaces said he 
could erect one and a quarter of those a week at £4 15s. ; he never had less than 
£6; it was a cushy job. When I said, ‘“‘ What do you think of the house ?” 
he said, “‘I wish to God I had one.” There was an order given for joiners’ 
craft workmanship in doors and surrounds. It was given to a Glasgow firm who 
wanted work for their joiners under joiners’ trade union conditions. The 
operatives of the federation which is so antagonistic said, ‘‘ If you make those 
doors, we will withdraw every man from your works.” The result was that the 
proprietor of the business had to ask that the order be cancelled. Judged from 
the trade union standard, what happened? The Glasgow joiners lost an 
excellent job to express in doors and surrounds their craftsmanship to a minute 
part of an inch. The doors had to be got from somewhere, and so they were 
got from Canada, quite good doors, not because they wanted Canadian doors, 
but because the British joiners were not allowed to make the doors for these 
houses. I know my friends do not like this, I do not like it, but I am going to 
state it. I maintain that these houses—and I am backed by hundreds of 
women in my constituency who have personally inspected them—are beautiful 
houses, immeasurably superior to the houses at present occupied by the skilled 
artisans of Glasgow and Paisley. 

I maintain that in appearance and internal arrangements they are a great 
advance on anything that we have had in the line of artisan houses in Glasgow. 
I maintain that they ere better than many of the brick houses put up during 
the past few years. I maintain that the men employed in making the raw 
material which is their finished product are employed entirely under trade 
union conditions. I maintain that the assembling of these things in the shop 
is a new industry which bears no relationship to the building industry, which 
requires no building crafts. The question as to what union may eventually 
have to decide the terms is one which has to be decided when the factory starts 
going ; not now. 

I maintain that the protests that are made against these houses and against 
the Government’s scheme do not represent the views of the people of Scotland. 
I maintain, further, that at this moment the people of Scotland are trembling 
with expectancy, not simply as to whether these houses are to be built or not, 
but whether they are to be the lucky ones who are going to get them. I believe 
there are men and women in Scotland to-night who are praying to God that 
their children may be among the lucky ones. If I support the Government on 
this occasion, it does not mean that I accept any other principle of the other 
side of the House. It means—I do not know what it may mean. It may mean 
that if we are not one in faith and doctrine we may be one in charity. It may 
mean nothing; it may mean much; but if I retarded by one day the hopes and 
dreams of men and women who are seeing their children grow up as I see them 
and seeing their bodies and minds developing as I see them, it would be better 
that a millstone were hung round my neck and I was cast into the depths of 
the sea. 
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tigua WEALTH-HANDLERS v. WEALTH-PRODUCERS 
To tHE Epiror OF THE National Review. 


Sir,—The Board of Trade figures recently published giving the result 
of our foreign trade for 1925, showing an increase of £45,419,025 imports, 
and a decrease of £27,880,427 exports, with a total adverse balance 
of the enormous amount of £395,000,000, bear eloquent testimony to 
the harm done to the producing classes by Mr. Churchill’s return to 
the Gold Standard ; on the other hand the greatly increased profits of 
all the banks show how the wealth-handlers have benefited by this 
policy, so strongly urged by the great majority of bankers, proving con- 
clusively once again that the interests of producers and financiers are 
not always identical, whatever bankers may say to the contrary. Con- 
trast the plight of the cotton, shipbuilding, coal, engineering, and iron 
and steel trades, with the prosperity of the banks, stores, and other 
wealth-handlers. The Press, no doubt inspired, is full of predictions of 
good trade in 1926. The same thing was said in January 1925, and we 
now have in the Board of Trade figures the doleful realization of the 
optimistic utterances, and so long as the Government persist in their 
present monetary policy I fail to see how 1926 can be any better. The 
effect of the Budget was to put up our prices approximately 10 per cent. 
in foreign markets, while at the same time reducing by a like amount 
the prices of imports from foreign countries, thus helping imports and 
penalizing exports. And this at a time when above all things it is 
important to increase our export trade. 

In 1921, in reply to a letter of mine protesting against the restriction 
of the issue of currency notes, the late Lord Milner wrote as follows :— 


“‘ Needless to say I entirely agree with you. Did I not say, 
months ago, in the House of Lords, ‘ The one thing that terrifies 
me in looking ahead is the fear of a restriction of credit’? I always 
knew this mad nonsense would come, but I hope the protests of 
the business world will check it before it goes too far.” 


Nearly five years have passed since then, culminating in this last dis- 
astrous year, and the protests of the business world, save for the request 
of the Federation of British Industries that a Committee of Inquiry 
should be set up, have been practically non-existent. Such is the 
glamour of the fetish of the Gold Standard, and the ignorance of most 
manufacturers and workpeople on the subject. 

How long are the wealth-producing manufacturers and their work 
people going to be content to be sacrificed to the interests of the wealth 
handlérs ? 

If to-morrow morning we could wake up and find the dollar exchange 
4 dollars to the pound instead of 4-85, the whole position would be 
altered. Our exports would be 20 per cent. cheaper in foreign markets, 
and our coal, iron and steel, and other commodities, would pour into 
a them, while at the same time foreign manufactured goods coming into 
y this country would be 20 per cent. dearer. Our exports would expand 
1 enormously, and our imports would decrease, and the adverse trade 
1 
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balance would be greatly reduced. Revenue would go up by leaps and 
bounds, and the dole would disappear. If prices rose—what, one may 
ask, is the good of cheapness that merely increases the number of unem- 
ployed? It is also a general fallacy to suppose that an industry such 
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as the cotton trade benefits by a rise in the exchange, which has the 
effect of cheapening the raw material. For it must be remembered that 
the same cause which reduces the prices of the raw cotton increases the 
price of the finished product by a like amount when sold abroad. To 
save, say, 10 per cent. on the raw material, a portion of your costs, and 
to lose 10 per cent. on the finished total product, is precious poor busi- 
ness. When the dollar was 3-22 to the pound, and the cotton trade 
had to pay in consequence a greatly increased price for its raw cotton, 
the cotton trade was booming. To-day, when the doJlar is 4-85, and the 
raw material is to that extent cheaper, the trade is in extremis. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. B. Jonnston, 


THE CALL OF SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE Eprror or THE National Review. 


1820 MrmortaL, SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
199, PiccaDILLy, 
Lonpon, W. 1. 
February 11, 1926. 


Dear Sir,—I think you will be interested to learn that, as a result 
of the article on South Africa by Lady Milner, which appeared in the 
December number of the National Review, I have received a great number 
of inquiries from people with fixed incomes who are desirous of settling 
in South Africa. Several families have already decided to proceed to 
South Africa and a number of others are seriously considering the step. 

My Association is only too happy to give assistance, and the fact that 
we are in a position to give the best disinterested advice and treat each 
case on its individual merits naturally appeals to people who are con- 
templating taking advantage of the very low cost of living, combined 
with the glorious climate of South Africa. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. M. Hartiaan, 
Secretary. 


THE RED TERROR IN RUSSIA 


To THE EpitTor oF THE National Review. 


S1r,—Not long since a book was published by Messrs. J. M. Dent, entitled 
The Red Terror in Russia, by 8. P. Melgounov, the son of the well-known 
historian of that name. Melgounov’s experiences during the Terror are 
set forth in this volume, which is much more, however, than a record of 
personal hardships and cruelties suffered at the hands of the Terrorists ; 
it is a valuable historical document, the truth of which cannot justly be 
gainsaid. The January Quarterly spoke of the book as “‘ searching, terrible, 
convincing.” Indeed, it is. One might fairly call it the most terrible book 
ever printed. And the illustrations! They are few, but they are appalling 
enough, in all conscience. Yet this book does not appear to have met with 
the attention it so abundantly deserves. The great and eminent, in pulpit, 
on platform, in the Press, have for the most part allowed it to go on its 
way in silence. But everyone ought to read it—not least those who, from 
sentimental or commercial reasons, are for ever urging English people to 
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let ‘“‘ bygones be bygones,’’ and hold out the hand of fellowship to Bol- 
ghevism—that is, to speak frankly, the Cheka. The book should be read 
in conjunction with G. Popoff’s work The Cheka, which appeared last 
year. If anyone, after reading these two books, can still hold a belated 
brief for Bolshevism, then Heaven help him! Nobody else can: he is 
beyond the pale of argument. 

In the hope of drawing the attention of your readers to Melgounov's 
invaluable history of one of the greatest tyrannies—and the bloodiest 
—ever known, I venture to send you this letter. May I add that the Terror 
in Russia is not a thing of the past ? The massacres of last December 
prove that. The Red Iniquity is still urgent and active in 1926. Not 
without good reason, Dean Inge (see the Morning Post of February 11th) 
spoke of Lenin as “ the most Satanic character in all history.” Lenin, 
indeed, has gone to his own place; but the diabolism he fathered still 
lives on. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 
February 15th. 


FRAGMENTS AND SUB-FRAGMENTS 
(By a Correspondent) 


JUDGING from the outside, the parlous plight of Liberalism 
does not promote the unity of the fragment which is all 
that now remains of the mighty host that ruled the country 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats in the spacious days of 
Gladstone. Thus there is a “‘ Radical Group,” under the 
leadership of Mr. Walter Runciman, which has issued a 
manifesto directed to the address of Mr. Lloyd George, 
explaining that their raison d’étre is to uphold the “‘ Radical 
principles,” consequently ‘‘they repudiate as a test of 
Liberal faith allegiance to any one individual.’ Besides 
this Group the attenuated Party of 39 contains at least 
two other Bodies—namely, a Right Wing, composed of old 
Asquithians, and a still Righter Wing, who, having been 
returned by Conservative votes, are usually found in the 
Government Division lobby. Precisely where the ‘“‘ Leader,”’ 
Mr. Lloyd George, fits into this minute mosaic it were as 
hard to say as it is to indicate his actual followers. The 
“National Liberals,” as Lloyd Georgians began by calling 
themselves, were originally on the Right of the Liberal 
Party, but the Wizard is manifestly looking Leftwards and 
signalling to Mr. Snowden and any other Socialists who 
will give him “the glad eye.” As there is no chance of 
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my advice being heeded, I run no risk of damaging thi 
Conservative Cause by pointing out that the only hope of 
effective opposition lies in the withdrawal of Mr. Lloyd 


George to his own fireside. This step he cannot entertain 


because of his idée fixe that Downing Street—to say nothing 
of Chequers—exists for his exclusive benefit. He was so 
long in office that he cannot reconcile himself to any other 
form of existence, and no doubt while the cash—obtained 
no one knows how, though most of us can guess—holds out 
he will not lack a following of sorts. The latest defection is 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, who has tardily discovered that “the 
duties of my academic position are incompatible with the 
effective discharge of my office as Member of Parliament,” 
though it was explained, when Mr. Fisher became Warden 
of New College, Oxford, that there was no conflict between 
them. 


